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NOTICE. 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. 


eee ee on oes eo oer ono” 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN CHEAP FORM, 
MR. DOWLING’S CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


THE WEIRD SISTERS, 
In Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
READ THE FOLLOWING OPINIONS OF THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


“ The story is kept mysterious with success.” —Athen@um. 

“ Holds the reader spell-bound.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** A book to read and be thankful for.” —Standard. 

‘“* It has a breathless concentration of intensity.”—Daily News. 

“ A strange, powerful romance.”—Globe. 

“Is an intensely interesting work.”—Graphic. 

** Full of dramatic action.” —Jlustrated London News. 

“ The story is finely and truly impressive.”—Spectator’. 

“The book has not a dull passage.” —Vanity Fair. 

** The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.”—The World. 

“ Let not the reader imagine that the interest of the story flags even for one moment.”—Saturday Review. 
‘* Establishes the author’s claim to a place amongst the first of living writers.”— Morning Post. 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








NOTICE. 


A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 





Now First Published in Cheap Form. 
MISS LILY TINSLEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 


& WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
IN ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, PRICE 2/- 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.” 


The Morning Post says :—‘* The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss 
Tinsley has prepared for them in ‘ A Woman’s Revenge.’ ” 


The Daily Chronicle says :—*‘ This wild passionate plot will not lack admirers, the young authoress 
handles the tale of terror with a firm hand and sustains the interest down to the last chapter. 
‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible addition to the list of thrilling novels.” 


The Court Journal says :—* It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they 
know something of the ways of women.” 


The Topical Times says :—‘‘ We are carried on by the natural art of the story-teller and impelled to 
read the story at a sitting.” 


John Bull says :—‘‘ The incidents of the story are extremely thrilling.” 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, price 2s, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET STRAND. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, . 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SOHPSOOSOSHSIHOHOOHOSHSSOSOOEOOOSOSOOOOOS 


New Novel by the Author of “ The Weird Sisters,” §c. 
TEMPEST DRIVEN, By Ricaarv Dow.ine. In 3 Vols. 


“ A strong plot worked up with extraordinary skill.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Fertile imagination and descriptive power are both conspicuous in this clever story.”— 
Morning Post. 

“The ability shown by the Author in handling the details of this extraordinary plot is at 
once noticeable.” —Court Journal. 

** Strongly sensational.”—John Bull. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Chums,” §c. 
WANTED A FATHER, By Fraycis Savace. In 3 Vols. 


“Pathos and sensation are the stronger points, the Author of this novel has shown himself to 
possess no small skill in playing upon the most generous instincts of the human heart.”—Society. 

“ A Strange Story—scenes and characters interesting, well described, and forcibly drawn, 
with an impress of truth upon them.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 





New Novel by a New Writer. 
IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE; or, my Brother’s Keeper. 


By Txropora Corriz. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 


“We recognize in the author of ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose.”—Saturday Review, 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. 


‘* There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest . . . . except ‘ Romola.’”— Westminster 
Review. 


BY-AND-BY: an Historical Romance of the future. 
“Those who have read ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no words of praise from a 
reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by the same author.”—Echo. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 





HOLLOWAYS O1NTMENT Reena 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficaciour in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT, and 
KHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly if 
Holloway's Pills be'taken according to Directions to Purify the Flood. 
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Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
8, 6°. ; paper covers, [§- 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS. 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


LEO ENGEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the present sultry 
weather cannot do better than make their selection 
from the insinuating beverages enumerated in the 
present work.” — Court Journal. 


Tinsley Bros., 8, Catherine St., Strand. 








Price Two Shillings. 


‘THE SHOWMAN S SONG,” 








FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 
“LITTLE DOCTOR FAUST,” 
SUNG BY 
EDWARD TERRY, at the Gaiety Theatre. 
woe BY 
ENRY J. BYRON. 
iteied 


W. “MEY ER LUTZ. 
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LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





ESTABLISHED i8sS 


BIRKBECK BANK; 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 

THREE “per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO -per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings and other 
Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons ; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
ticulars, can be obtained post free on application 


baa FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March ai fen 


BUILDING “SOCIETY'S. ANNUAL RecEIPTs 
EED FIVE MILLIO 


ow T PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession and No Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office 
of Tue BrrKBEcK BuriLpine Socrery. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH,with 
immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Soctery, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 





TADDYS HIGH-CLASS TOBACCOS, 


Ooooeooe 





SHSSSOSSOOOOOOOOOS 


ALL SMOKERS SHOULD TRY 
TADDY’S UNRIVALLED 


MYRTLE GROVE. 


Delicious, Cool Smoking. 





Of all leading Tobacconists in 2-ounce and 4-ounce Packets. 





LONDON, 





ESTABLISHED 130 YEARS. 
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| Table d’Hote 


SPIERS & POND'S | Served in the Grand Hall. 


| Le Diner Parisien 
In the West Room. 


R SERVED DAILY from 6 till 8.30, 
j | ALSO ON SUNDAYS. 


| In the East Room 


| Special French Dejeuners and 
REGENT CIRCUS, Dinner a la Carte, Cuisine Recherche. 


PICCADILLY, | GRILL ROOM 
FOR SUPPERS till Midnight 


LO N DON - | Public Banqueting Rooms, Masonic 


Rooms, Cafe, American Bar, 
Smoking Room, Lavatories. 


SPIERS ano POND, Limiteo. 


CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 


frDEbPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 





} 
} 
| 











This old-established Hotel, quietly and very pleasantly 
situated, is close to Scotland Yard, Charing Cross and the Royal 
Courts of Justice. Police Officers and Witnesses coming to 
London will find a comfortable home on most reasonable terms. 





FULL BOARD (4 Meals) 7s. 64. PER DAY (Inclusive). 








Proprietor - - - HEH. ECCLES. 
(Late Superintendent, X Division, Metropolitan Police.) 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


——_ + 


M* BERRY begs to notify that this Hotel, recently 
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enlarged, is situated near the mouth of the harbour, and | 
) 
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maintains its reputation of being second to none in Boulogne. 
d 
. VERY REASONABLE TERMS AT ALL TIMES. 











For full particulars address the proprietor— 
; Fr. BERRY, 
RUE DE BOSTON, 


: BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING YOLUMES 


To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 








A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Tuxeo Girr. 
“Theo Gift’s novels have never lacked interest of story, vividness of character, or graphic description of 
scene.” —Daily Telegraph. 








VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Tuero Girr. 
‘* An interesting story. The plot is good enough to keep the reader's curiosity alive till the end,.”—Saturday 


Revie. 
‘For unflagging energy and constructive skill deserves high praise.”— Daily Telegraph. 








THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarv Dowttye, Author 


of ** The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
‘* Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this instance, the plot being as original 
as its delineation is expressive,”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxtoy, Author of “Nell—On and off the 


Stage,” &c. 


WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by T. W. Davinson, and containing 


Contributions by EpwakD OxENFORD, CEciIt LORRAINE, C., A. KENDALL, WARNELL DENTON 
and T. W. Davipson. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


IS A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


Neuralgia, Toothache, Headache, Biliousness, Blood Poison, 


And all Disorders arising from a Disordered Stomach, or over-anxious Brain-work. This Preparation 
supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important elements of Life, necessary to resuscitate the 
enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated Bile from the most bilious systems, 


A RADICAL LIVER COMPLAINT CURER. 


From ALL CHEMISTS, OR DIRECT FROM 


MR. MOYIE, 


Surgeon Dentist and Chemist, 


25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
In Bottles, 2/9, 4/6, and 11/- each. 








Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, 25, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new suction process, adapts 
Artificial Teeth at prices within the reach of all, which gives the wearer the personal attractions of 
YOUTH and BEAUTY. For Public Speakers, by his process, complete enunciation with perfect 
mastication is ensured. 


EILLAMS PEDOLINE 


Is the best cure for Sore or Tender Feet occasioned by walking, or other exercise. It proves an 
immediate cure for chafing, allaying all irritation occasioned by over-exercise. It destroys the pains 
of Bunions and Corns, however bad. 


1/14, 2/9, 5/6, and 11/- per bottle. 
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THE 
NCORE WHISKY. 


Lancet.,—* Wholesome and pleasant.” 





THE 
]ANCORE WHISKY. 


British Medical Journal.—* A safe stimulant.” 





THE 
H{NCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Times.—* Very wholesome. May be safely used.” 





THE 
JGNCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Press.—* Invaluable as an alcoholic stimulant.” 





THE 
{NCORE WHISKY. 


Medical Record.—* The purest of alcoholic stimulants.” 





THE 
(NCORE WHISKY. 


Sanitary Record.—* An excellent ‘ dietetic’ stimulant.” 





THE 
JNCORE WHISKY. 


Practitioner.—* A safe stimulant.” 





Sold everywhere. 


BERNARD & CO., Leith Distillery, Scotland. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 3, Three Crown Square, Borough, 8.E. 








CUSTARD AT A COST OF 
BY USING 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 
POWDER 


The Original and only Genuine. No E 
Required. Saves half the cost, aad is half the 
trouble. Sold Everywhere, in 6d. and Is. 
boxes, and 2d. Packets. Kecipes for tasty 
dishes enclosed in each box. T. 


LARGE GLASSES OF DELICIOUS od 


Reckitts 


Blue 


See that you get it! 


© prevent 
disappointment, see that each packet bears 
the name of the Inventor and Manutacturers 


ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 








BIRMINCHAM. 





As bad makes areoften sold 









GUARANTEED 
PURE 
AND SOLUBLE 

It 1s often 
asked, * Why 
dors my doctor 
recommend 
Cadbury’s Uo- 
coa!” 

The reason is, 
that being absolutely genuine and concen- 
trated by the removal of the superfluous fat, 
it contains four times more of nitrogenous 
or flesh forming constituents than the average 


in other Cocoas which are mixed with 
sugar and starch. 
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THE P. AND O. PAPERS. 


BEING A DesULToRY DIARY OF -A JOURNEY FROM MEeENziIsE’s HoreL, MEL- 

BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, TO 46 MECKLENBURGH SQUARE, LONDON, W.C,, 

BY WAY OF ADELAIDE, ALBANY, Ktnc GeorGr’s SouNnD, COLOMBO, MADRAS, 
CaALcuTra, ADEN, SUEZ, PorT SAID, MARSEILLES AND PARIS. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





II. 
AT GLENELG. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 16th, 1886.—It is eight in the morning, and the 
“Massilia” has made Glenelg. I have been but forty-four 
hours at sea; yet I sometimes ask myself whether a fortnight 
has not elapsed since the great P. and O. left Williamstown, not 
that time has lagged; time on the contrary has sped very 
rapidly , but I have seen so many things new and. strange to 
me; I have gathered so much fresh information, and I have 
made so many new friends that it seems almost impossible that 
all these novelties stirring and bustling and brilliant could have 
been compressed within a compass of less than two days. ‘Twas 
in a big ship indeed, the “Australia,” that I sailed last Feb- 
ruary from San Francisco to Auckland, and thence to Sydney, 
but neither that big ship nor the very fine steamer “ Adelaide,” 
in which we subsequently voyaged from marvellous Melbourne 
to Port Adelaide, nor the sometimes highly unsatisfactory 
steamers in which, starting from Sydney, we crawled up and 
down the rivers on the coast of Queensland, sometimes grounding 
on the sandbars and oftener sticking in the mud, nor the vessels 
large or small of the Union Steamship Company of New Zea- 
VOI, XXXIX. 7) 
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land, vessels in which again starting from Sydney we made 
repeated trips from port to port of the north and south islands, 
backwards and forwards to Auckland, Wellington, Port Littleton, 
Port Chalmers, and Invercargill, nor the little cockboats compa- 
ratively speaking in which we journeyed to and from Tasmania 
were in any way like a big P. and O. save in the respects of their 
all being ships upon the sea and consequently incomprehensible 
to the majority of mankind. The Wise Man enumerates among 
the things incomprehensible to him the way of a ship upon the 
sea. If Solomon was perplexed, how should I who am a Fool 
be capable except cf regarding most matters maritime as inscru- 
table? On board a big P. and O.., too, there is continually before 
you an element of astonishment and delight in the combination 
like that of gold with the silk, of the Eastern fabric called 
“baudekin” of the British Jack Tar and the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment. On board the “ Australia” we had a Chinese 
crew, but the Celestial mariners kept their pigtails tightly twisted 
on the tops of their pates under their woollen caps, and otherwise 
wore the garb of European or American mariners. If they did 
eat boiled rat or puppy dog pie, twas not on deck that they 
consumed those unholy dainties; and if they indulged in a little 
opium smoking now and then they kept the practice strictly to 
themselves. But the “ Massilia ” had a full-blooded Indian crew, 
mainly Mahometan, I should say, and in full Oriental costume, 
and all barefooted. The Indian, I think, likes going barefoot ; 
the cautious Chinaman, on the other hand, prefers to be neatly 
shod, even if the soles of his shoes be of paper. He resembles 
the poor cat in the adage, he likes fish, but objects to wetting 
his feet. 

But it was splendid to find on board a British built, British 
owned, British officered—and admirably officered—ship, the 
personnel so far as the foremast hands were concerned, of an 
Arab dhow. It was glorious to behold an evidently lineal 
descendant of Sinbad the Sailor, silver-ringed, silver-bangled, 
shawled and turbaned, and with a silver whistle dependent from 
a massive silver neck chain, strutting about and shouting or 
piping his commands to his chocolate-hued subordinates. This 
was, I was told, the “Serang”—the “ boss” of the native crew ; 
a kind of glorified boatswain, I apprehend. Very well worthy of 
remark, in many aspects are the Indian mariners in the employ 
of the P.and O. If Iam not mistaken they are hereditary ser- 
vitors of the Company, and come from some village close to the 
sea in the Bombay Presidency. Most of them are decent and 
well-behaved fellows, and save money out of their wages, which 
is more than the majority of English merchant seamen do. A 
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P. and O. purser is often the custodian of a large sum of money 
brought to him by the “Serang” on behalf of his thrifty subor- 
dinates. There is of course a proportion of rascaldom among 
these normally well-behaved Asiatics.* The rascals run away 
from the ship when they get to Sydney or Melbourne (or rather 
Williamstown), and the P. and O. commanders bitterly complain 
that they can get little if any assistance towards recovering the 
runaways from the Australian police. I may add that Australian 
seafaring men would gladly see all the Asiatic crews of the 
P. and O. at the bottom of the river Yarra-Yarra or of Darling 
Harbour, Sydney. Already, in New South Wales the Seaman’s 
Union, by dint of sedulous boycotting, picketting, and other 
forms of intimidation have compelled the owners of the steam- 
ships plying between Sydney and San Francisco vid Auckland, 
to cashier their Chinese crews and take on white men instead. 
For the rest, I have often met the Lascar deserters prowling 
about the streets of Sydney and Melbourne, and I have even 
lighted upon them in remote townships in the “ back blocks” 
of the bush. Occasionally, they may be seen peddling small 
fancy wares—rubbishing trinkets, embroidered caps and slippers, 
bead-work, and the like, which they have bought at Venice or 
Colombo. I wonder whether they so turn pedlars when they get 
to Plymouth? I wonder whether, when they land on the coast 
of Devon, say in the middle of January, the “ Serang” insists on 
their wearing shoes and stockings or any other articles of warm 
winter clothing? In fact, I never ceased wondering at the 
Lascar crew. It was a grand amusement to me to go far for- 
ward and watch them at meal times, squatting round a “kid” 
full of some whitey-brown mess, the components of which were 
totally unknown to me, but which Sinbad the Sailor and his 
merry merry men seemed highly to relish.t Sinbad, otherwise 
the “Serang,” I noticed, was in the habit of knocking about his 
men a good deal when they were remiss in the performance of 
their duties. They bore the cuffs and buffets of their chief very 
philosophically ; but there would have been a terrible disturb- 
ance, I was told, had one of the European officers ventured to 
lay so much as a finger on these dark-complexioned mariners. 
As a rule they seemed nimble and willing enough, and went 








* The practice of manning British ships with Indian crews seems not to have been 
unknown to ‘‘ Koomsanee Ichan,” for 1 was reading the other day in an old news- 
paper for the year 1812, that among the spectators at the burial of a suicide at the 
juncture of two cross roads in the Parish of St. George in the East, was ‘‘ the 
Superintendent of Lascars in the Honourable East India Company's service.” 


+ There is a special cook house, or “‘ native galley,” on board the big P. and O.’s,. 
and there is a native butcher to kill and cut up the whole sheep, which, as occasion 
requires, is served out for the meat rations of the Mahometans. 
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aloft and lay out on the yards with sufficient alacrity and dex- 
terity. I have sat by the hour, lazily lolling in my deck chair, 
too idle to read the book which I had brought from my state- 
room, too idle to talk, and not daring to think, watching the 
barefooted Asiatic footing it up and down the rigging. They 
lacked the cat-like agility which struck me in the Chinamen on 
board the “ Australia,” still they clomb deftly enough. To be 
sure we had an exquisitely calm sea from Williamstown to 
Glenelg,* so I do not know how Sinbad and Co. would comport 
themselves in foul weather. So lazily loafing under the quarter- 
deck awning, thought I half querulously, half amusedly, how it 
had come about that I should be there, well fed and clad, with a 
watch in my pocket, and a digger’s belt full of sovereigns, bright 
from the Sydney Mint, round my waist, and with nothing to do, 
while these poor brown-skinned men had to shin it up ladders 
of tarred rope for a scant wage, the “ Serang” meanwhile apos- 
trophising them in a lingo unknown to me, but which sounded 
curiously like a tissue of anathemas. And that bullock-liver- 
hued youngster yonder in the white frock and cap by the com- 
panion, tugging at the cord of the saloon punkah. Will he ever 
be anything else save a punkah-wallah? Is his vocation, too, 
hereditary ? Was his father before him a punkah—? and here 
I wouid fall asleep and dream that I was at the Haymarket 
Theatre ever so many years ago, and that David James and 
Mrs. Henry Wood—no, no; it was Buckstone and Mrs. Charles 
Matthews, were playing in a comedy by Tom Taylor, called 
“The Overland Mail.” 

There was just a tiny gleam, but a very radiant one, of the 
“Light of Asia,” as well as of the darkness thereof on board ; 
that is to say there were two female Asiatics in the shape of 
Ayahs who had come with Anglo-Indian families from India to 
Australia, and were now returning to their native land. Kindly, 
cheerful, patient creatures they were, passing most of their time 
crouching side by side amidships, chattering to each other about 
goodness knows what,—curry, rice, sweetstuff, Brahma, babies— 
quien sabe? They were comely to look at,and were quite spruce 
with their red shawls and bangles, and toe rings of silver. I 
made a point of bidding them Godden and shaking hands with 
them every afternoon, and we soon struck up quite a little 
acquaintance. But the most interesting Orientals on board were 
three deck passengers, Afghans, tall muscular men, with huge 
aquiline noses, full barbed, and altogether very Jewish of mien. 





* And from King George’s Sound to Colombo, and thence to Calcutta. In all my 
voyages I never experienced such halcyon weather. In Australia and New Zealand 
we passed through at least twenty heavy gales and more than one terrible storm. 
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They wore their national costume, in which I remember that a 
kind of blue check predominated, and immense blue turbans. 
These Afghans had just concluded a four years’ hiring as 
camel drivers in the sandy red-hot northern territory of South 
Australia. Their engagement at an end they had come down 
to Adelaide with their pockets full of money, for their pay had 
been deferred until their departure. They got from Adelaide to 
Melbourne without falling into any strait; but three or four 
days and nights’ revelry in the marvellous city left two of their 
number completely “cleaned out.” Fortunately, they had 
previously secured their passage tickets. The two cleaned out 
Afghans bore their losses with an equanimity which approached 
the philosophical ; their companion who had not been eased of 
his savings by the merry revellers of Melbourne, was kind in 
the way of food and tobacco to his impecunious fellow country- 
men. Otherwise they seemed to get along very comfortably, 
they spread a ragged old carpet on the deck not far from the 
galley, they rigged up a little skeleton tent, and sat cross-legged 
from morning till night, chiefly occupied, so far as I could make 
out, in smoking and sewing their tattered apparel together. 
What they will do when they reach Afghanistan again puzzles 
me, Will they become Ameers or Sheiks, or something digni- 
fied in that line, or will they take to the camel driving business 
again ? 

And the saloon passengers. How cordial and kind they 
have all been! The big bluff Sydney man of business with his 
bland wife, beauteous in ringlets, and his dark daughters; the 
charming little old lady who takes pity on me in my desolation, 
who has asked me to four o'clock tea both yesterday and the 
day before, and her delightful daughter in the golden pigtail, 
and in “shorts,” and who it strikes me by this time ought to be 
in “longs.” But I never was a judge of ages. I think I can 
say with certainty that the young lady with the golden pigtail 
was not six; but whether she was just under or just over 
sixteen I don’t know. And the lady with the perfect figure and 
the dresses as perfectly fitting. She has eight trunks full of 
them they say. Her handsome husband is reported to make 
eleven thousand a year as a tea taster in Melbourne. When I 
was there it struck me that the tea tasted very nastily, but 
perhaps the Souchong or Bohea that I chanced upon had not 
undergone the critical inspection of the gentleman with the 
income of eleven thousand a year. They tell strange stories on 
board a P. and O. On board a Cunard the pace is too rapid, 
and the voyage too short, for rumour to wag more than a few, 
or say a dozen of her hundred tongues, but in a P. and O,, 
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bound on a thirteen thousand miles journey, rumour is 
“centilingual” from sunrise till sunset, and indeed, until the 
lights are all extinguished at eleven p.m. Rumour even con- 
descended to be “hecetoglossal” about my humble self. I 
heard indirectly that I had made an immense fortune by the 
purchase of shares for 2}d. apiece in the old Boko Gold Mine of 
Reeftan, New Zealand, and the sale thereof the following week 
for £37 each; that I had been declared a bankrupt in London, 
and that the brokers were in my house in Mecklenburgh Square ; 
that I ate opium all day, and drank chloral all night ; that I was 
going into a Trappist monastery; that I was going on the 
stage, and that I was going mad. Not to be behindhand in 
contributing to the general fund of amusement, I caused it to 
be covertly insinuated that the harmless little Jew gentleman, 
who had come out to Australia for the benefit of his health, and 
was going back again not much better, I am afraid, for his trip, 
was a member of the Rothschild family; that the gentleman 
whose name I could never ascertain, but who went by the 
designation of “the gentleman with the eyeglass,” was a marquis, 
and that the mysterious, but friendly “party,” whose hospi- 
table habit it was to turn up very late in the smoking-room, 
just after the bar was closed, and inform all and sundry that 
he had several botties of whisky in his cabin at their disposal, 
was the great Dunville of Belfast, himself. To another friend I 
hinted that the whisky dispensing gentleman’s name was Jury, 
while I caused it to be intimated to the ladies that the mysteri- 
ous man was no other than Jean Marie Farina, and that he 
always gave bottles of eau-de-cologne away if asked sympathe- 
tically for them after ten p.m. 

Glenelg, and hotter even than it was at Williamstown; the 
heat, however, did not seem to interfere in the slightest degree 
with the appetite of the passengers. A P. and O. breakfast is a 
most comforting repast, and not only is there plenty to eat, but 
the dishes are well cooked and elegantly served. Let me see, 
porridge, mutton chops, poached eggs, broiled ham, and toasted 
bacon. Let me halt a moment at the mention of bacon. Why 
is it that throughout the Australian Colonies the bacon is so 
atrociously bad? I doubt even if the Coloniais will venture to 
say of bacon as they say of most other things, that it is quite as 
good as the bacon consumed in the mother country. It is not 
as good ; it is nearly as bad as American bacon. But to resume, 
hash, sausages, kidneys, omelettes, scrambled eggs, anchovies, 
muffins, dry toast, buttered toast, hot rolls, Irish stew, tea, coffee, 
and chocolate, soda water and milk, lemon squash. I have not 
any of the P. and O, menus before me, but I think that the 
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above may be accepted as a tolerably accurate conspectus of 
breakfast on board the “Massilia.” It is done justice to by 
ladies and gentlemen who have not forgotton literally to break 
their fast with a cup of tea or coffee and some bread and butter 
and biscuit at six in the morning. It is more than done justice 
to by the ship’s officers who take their meals in the saloon, and 
not like the officers in the Cunard service, in a mess-room of 
their own. The clinking of knives and forks and spoons, the 
clatter of the cups and saucers, the popping of soda water corks, 
the va-et-vient of the active and civil stewards continue without 
interruption until about half-past nine. Then the lady and 
gentlemen passengers troop on deck, but not to stay there. 
Like so many bees they swarm through the gangway and down 
the ladder and cover the deck of a little steam tender which will 
land them at Glenelg, whence they will take the rail to the fair 
city of Adelaide. So Iam left alone in a deck chair, smoking 
the morning cheroot, trying not to think of anything save that 
my friends the passengers would find it somewhat sultry in King 
William Street, Adelaide, about 12.30 p.m., and they had best 
come back to the ship as soon after lunch as possible, for it is 
announced that the “Massilia” will leave for Albany, King 
George’s Sound, at 4 p.m., and Captain Shallard is a punctual 
man. 


(Zo be continued.) 


























IN THE RING, 


By LILY TINSLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “BLACKWATER TOWERS,” “ COUSIN DICK,” “ THE LITTLE WITNESS,” &C. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A GLEAM OF. HOPE, 


BuT as when the night is darkest dawn is nearest, so, when 
Jerry was most despairing of ever succeeding in the mission of 
charity which he had undertaken, a faint gleam of hope dawned 
upon the gloom. 


It was a jong time even before he would admit that it was 
agleam. Its coming was very slow, and the work of waiting 
is oh, so hard! But Jerry was only too thankful to know that, 
light was coming at last, to have anything but patience. He 
had made up his mind in the beginning, that the task he had 
undertaken was one which meant waiting, and he was quite 
prepared to do that or anything which might lead to Lizette’s 
happiness in the end. 

The gleam of hope to which IT refer, had of course to do 
with her. The work which had at first brought such bitter 
memories to her heart, proved in time to be a means of rousing 
her a little from herself—the one thing of all others to be 
desired. 

At first, with a listless hand, she had taken the material which 
lay nearest her at hand. The soft silk, muslin, and cotton were 
far easier for the thin white fingers to handle than the coarse 
work on which she had hitherto been engaged; but the gay- 
coloured ribbons and little “ fal-dals” looked somewhat out of 
place in the hands of the pale-faced girl who lay day after day 
in her shabby black dress—-working, now quickly and feverishly, 
now wearily, as if it was too much trouble to hold the needle. 
Often and often at first, as she sat alone, some sudden thought, 
some recollection of the past, would bring the ready tears to her 
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eyes, to flow down the white cheeks and rest upon the dainty 
muslin and lace she held. 

Jerry had at first been glad to think that the coarse sewing 
was supplanted by this prettier kind; but the sight of the tears 
always made him call himself, for the hundredth-and-something 
time, a fool, and the biggest blunderer that ever lived. 

Jerry was very hard on himself in those days, when he was 
trying so manfully to fight his own battle against the love in his 
heart and that of his little friend, against a no less hard one— 
hatred of life. 

But soon he had less cause to be so relentless. It was then 
that the gleam of hope first crept into the darkness. 

He never knew exactly when it first came. _He was so often 
disappointed. I think it really came from that first day when 
he had come into the dreary attic and found “ little Liz,” and 
given to her service all he had to give—life, love, heart, soul, 
everything—if only it could make her happy. 

The first change which he noticed was that she seemed to 
take a slight interest in her work. She liked to see the pretty 
flowers and figures growing out of the grey cotton apron or anti- 
macassar. It was work which required some taste. Her first 
attempts were not very grand; but, encouraged by a kindly 
word or two from Jerry, who never lost an opportunity to cheer 
and comfort her, she grew little by little to try what she could 
do, and so to take an interest. 

She little knew how often, while her eyes were bent over the 
pretty flowers which were blossoming to life under her skilful 
fingers—the weary droop gone from the head—a pair of grey- 
green eyes would be watching her with an expression in them 
strangely at variance with the gay tale on the owner’s lips. 

But Jerry had learnt his lesson in those long weeks when he 
had been a prisoner, imagining her he loved as happy as he 
could. That little slip he had made when first he had realised 
the change in her, would never be repeated. Never, while in his 
ears rang that cry of bitterness from the wounded heart, “ Carl, 
Carl, I love you so. I have no one but you.” 

Not till then had he fully realised how truly great was the 
barrier which time had placed between them. The Present he 
might rule as he pleased, but the Past rose up between him and 
the Future. He was helpless in the hands of fate. 

He often wondered, when he saw the bowed head raised a 
little, whether at last the poor child was learning to forget. He 
did not as he might once have done, but never would now, 
that the grave of a former love might be the cradle of a future 
affection. No, all such dreams were passed—the memory 
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hidden away in his heart. Henceforth, as brother to a poor 
weakly sister, he would win his way to a firm and lasting friend- 
ship, instead of to the love he had once hoped to gain. 

It was well for Lizette that she never guessed the thoughts 
which filled a heart which she so often wounded. True, she 
never after that first day spoke of anything connected with the 
days when she and Carl Hermann had walked down the golden 
pathway of happiness together, and Jerry took his cue from her 
only too willingly, although he sometimes wondered whether 
silence was best ; yet they were hundreds of little ways by which 
she showed how deeply the knife had struck into her heart. 

Naturally, when she spoke of the Past, she could not avoid 
some mention of some incidents-—place or day—which brought 
up other recollections ; and often and often Jerry would pause 
in his flow of cheery talk, knowing by the quivering lip, the 
sudden movements of the head, that he was touching some sore 
point. 

By-and-by she seemed to find a sort of melancholy pleasure 
in thinking and speaking of the bride and new home for which 
she worked. 

Jerry, however, thought the subject one especially to be 
avoided, and always tried to put it down if he could. giving but 
short, not always very comprehensive answer to Lizette’s wonder 
as to what the latter might be like—what sort of a husband she 
had chosen—and such like queries, usually brought to a close 
by a long sigh, a clasping of the little white hands over the 
dainty work, while the shadows of the Past crept back into the 
childish face, making it look so strange and tired,—a gloom 
which it required all Jerry’s merriest efforts to chase away. 

One day, when Miss Withers came, on behalf of her friend, 
who was too busy to have a moment to spare, as she (Jane) 
said, to bring more work—Lizette did not get on very fast, but 
the pay was very liberal—the German girl so far roused her- 
self as to make inquiries about the bride-elect.: 

To her surprise Jane blushed, simpered, and very nearly let 
out the secret—or what she imagined to be the secret—and was 
only deterred from so doing by the remembrance of the condi- 
tions under which it had been imparted to her. 

Lizette thought her manner rather strange, especially for one 
so advanced in years. When Jerry came to pay his usual visit 
in the evening, she gave him a description of her employer’s 
manner, that he too very nearly betrayed his knowledge of the 
original. 

“Why should she blush ?” Lizette said, stitching away quickly 
at a pretty bunch of pink roses on a dark velvet ground, the 
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most extravagant piece of work she had yet attempted. “Why, 
upon my word—my word—is it? I was about to think she is 
the bride herself.” 

Jerry burst into a hearty laugh, such had not echoed in the 
room for many a long day; then thinking Lizette looked in- 
quiringly at him, broke off suddenly with a lame excuse, that 
from the little seamstress’s description, the lady seemed any- 
thing but likely to be a bride, then or at any other time, “ But,” 
he added, perhaps feeling a twinge of conscience at not defend- 
ing the friend who was serving him, “I dare say she’s a good- 
natured sort of girl enough when you know her.” 

“ Good-natured,” repeated Lizette. “Yes, but who could 
think of her face resting on such a cushion as I mean to make 
this to be. She’s not such a bride as I like to think will have 
my work.” 

Jerry decided in his own mind that the work of the little white 
fingers would be thrown away on such an unromantic (how 
little he knew!) person as Jane Withers. 

“Ts't for her?” he said, laughing again ; then again stopping 
shoit, and adding hastily, “ They might as well be for me, when 
I get married.” 

“For you when you get married,” repeated Lizette reflectively, 
adding with a sigh, “ Yes, I suppose you will get married some 
day. I hope she will be somebody nice, Jerry.” 

The words stung Jerry’s brown cheeks into a hot flush, and he 
was glad to be able to bend down and mend the fire. 

“ Married,” he said, after a moment, feeling he must say 
something to break the silence, and of course saying the very 
thing he might have left unsaid. “Marry! I shall not marry 
till you do,” 

“Till I do,” said Lizette, slowly untying a knot in her thread. 
“You must not wait for me. I shall not be married now.” 

Jerry hearing again the cry of “Carl, Carl,” hastened to 
change the subject, while he laid another clod on the grave of 
his love. 

“ Those are pretty roses,” he said. “But why are you making 
them pink? Did you not say only yesterday that they were to 
be white ?” 

“Yes, but I do not like white roses.” 

Jerry recalled to mind the day when his modest little bunch 
of violets had been allowed to fade in the sawdust, while a 
bunch of white roses had been carefully guarded. That day 
was the one on which he first began to understand that he was 
“too late.” 

But in spite of these little slips now and then, matters cer- 
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tainly were on the mend. Lizette, it was true, was very little 
better in health, in spite of the good and nourishing food which 
Jerry insisted should be bought with the money earned by her 
work. She rarely now thought of the day when it should rain. 
I suppose because every day was. alike gloomy to her, but im- 
proved in spirits she certainly was, 

She must have been very low down indeed had she been im- 
pervious to all the young clown’s efforts to cheer her up. Never 
a visit did he pay her, but he seemed determined to make her 
look at the bright side of everything, always full of a fair amount 
of gaiety, never too loud or boisterous, but always as kind and 
gentle asa woman. As Lizette seemed to rally a bit, he grew 
even more unresting in his determination to draw her out from 
among the shadows, until it seemed he must triumph in the end. 

Matters went on in this way for some weeks, he coming and 
going as freely as a brother, she being guided by him in all 
things as if she were truly his sister, not a word passing between 
them but such as was warranted by the relationship. 

Jerry was honest and true to the bottom of his heart, and 
Lizette was after all but a child in the ways of the world, and 
knew no fear. 

So, as Jerry had hoped, hand-in-hand, as it were, they went 
through life together, he wanting no greater, more grateful task 
than to be her guide and protector. When he saw her gradually 
losing the old despairing self, he rejoiced as only a brave un- 
selfish heart could, and prayed the change for the better might 
go on. 

And it did go on, till at length the day came when he per- 
suaded the long-caged bird to try her wings in the fresh spring 
air. 

But she shrank from quitting her prison. There are some 
prisoners to whom the cell becomes in time a home which they 
are loath to leave. 

Jerry did not press the point. He never commanded—only 
suggested quietly and gave way to any objection—usually, how- 
ever, ending by having his own way. 

In this case, however, all his efforts proved unavailing, and 
when he saw the thin hands clasp themselves with the old 
gesture of pain over the scarred face, he could not find it in his 
heart to say more. 

But when the days grew warmer he would fling the window 
wide open, and let the soft air and the golden sunshine stream 
into the dingy room. At first Lizette seemed even afraid of the 
yellow beams seeing her so different to what she had once been; 
but after a little she grew to love the change from the gloom 
and chill of the winter to the mild bright days of spring. 
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She did not know it, but the winter in her heart was slowly 
giving place to the softer season, and even Jerry did not fully 
comprehend the change. 

He did not know how at last the sunshine was breaking 
through the clouds and dispelling the gloom. 

And then, when all seemed going on so smoothly—when 
peace and content were gradually coming into the troubled 
hearts—a shadow suddenly fell across their path and turned the 
sunshine into darkness. 

It so happened that one day, entering his dressing-room at 
the Hall of Varieties, Jerry fouud himself face to face with an 
old friend, or rather, I should say, an old acquaintance—none 
other than George Epsom. 

The jockey returned his greeting in his usual surly manner, 
and did not express any joy at the meeting. Jerry had never 
let him make any unpleasantness between them, but Epsom was 
down in his luck a little, and did not choose to be civil to any 
one. When the young clown began to question him concerning 
the Petman Show and the phenomenon of the vans having been 
seen by him in the brewer's yard, he told him shortly to go and 
ask Madame Petite what he wanted to know—her tongue was 
long enough to answer any amount of questions. 

By-and-by, however, in the course of dressing, he vouchsafed 
a strongly-worded account of what had occurred to the show 
after it left the People’s Gardens, part of which history, up to 
the time of Lizette’s accident, Jerry was already acquainted 
with. 

To his no small regret and surprise, the young clown learnt 
that the Petman Show was “no more”—it was dead, or, to be 
more explicit, broken up. Not many days after he had so 
cruelly !eft the girl whom he and his daughter had treated so 
unjustly, and who had been so faithful in her services to him, to 
struggle back to life or to die amidst strangers, while once again 
exerting his powers of wrath upon an unoffending wretch, Mr. 
Petman fell down in the fit which had long seemed inevitable. 

Very little hopes were entertained of his recovery; at any 
rate he would never more be of any use at his old work. His 
daughter and her husband, who, it is to be hoped, took the 
opportunity of showing forth in better colours than hitherto, 
took care of the father thus stricken down as it seemed by the 
hand of justice in the midst of his vile wrath; the company of 
the show was dismissed to get engagements elsewhere as fortune 
might be favourable or no, and the vans and other properties 
were stowed away until a purchaser could be found for them. 

Jerry was not one to bear resentment long though he did not 
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pretend to be a paragon. The insult which Lizette had received 
from the hands of Mr. Petman he never would forgive, but 
when he heard of the old man’s fate he could think of him pity- 
ingly at least, and say, “Poor old chap, it’s a fearful punishment,” 
believing that when a debt is paid in this life for some sin, it is 
not again charged to the offender in the next. 

But if he could pity Mr. Petman for what was past, he had 
much ado to keep down his own angry feelings when the jockey, 
referring to Lizette’s accident, spoke in terms anything but 
gentle. 

“The girl was a fool; they all are. Old Petman was—well 
right when he told her so. Hadn’t more pluck than a baby. 
Always moping about with a die-away look in her face, as if 
there wasn’t another man in the world. Bah! it makes me sick. 
Hermann was a—conceited young puppy, but—” And then 
followed opinions and views of the whole matter, which so roused 
Jerry that while he was debating in his own mind how to convey 
to the jockey’s mind the fact of his adopted relationship to the 
object of his scorn and contempt, he (Epsom) hurried out of the 
tent to see that Daredevil was in proper trim, as it was import- 
ant he should give a successful performance on that, the first, 
evening. 

Left alone, Jerry vented his rage by nearly strangling himself 
with his necktie, in his efforts to remove it while tied, by a series 
of wrenches, after which display of feeling he grew calmer. 

And growing calmer, he began to quietly consider the matter 
—namely, his unexpected meeting with the jockey, and what it 
might lead to. Into his thoughts we will not pry. Certain it is 
they are honest and pure. I think we know Jerry a little by 
this time. 

At any rate, he determined upon some course of action, for 
when a little later he met Madame Petite in the ante-room, he 
had no time save for a hurried greeting, so gave her no time to 
justify the jockey’s remark concerning her talking powers. She 
would no doubt have liked to have had a chat with him over 
affairs of the now dispersed show, but neither then nor .the 
following days did Jerry seem to have a moment to spare if she 
came near. 

He mentioned to Lizette the fact of her old friend being in 
the town. The invalid said she should like to see her old friend, 
and expected her for some days, but as she did not come, never 
thinking that Jerry had not told of her whereabouts, she put it 
down as the jockey’s fault, and said no more. 

For about a week Jerry managed to avoid the little woman, 
but at the end of that time, on going tc pay his usual visit at 
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Mrs. Spicer’s, he learnt that Madame Petite had bethought her- 
self of inquiring at her old friend’s address, on a chance of finding 
her still there, and, of course, had been successful. 

She had been greatly grieved at the change in the little Fay 
of Fire—had fairly broken down—and, hugging the shorn lamb 
to her motherly breast, had cried over her, unable to say a word 
save—“ Pauvre petite, pauvre cherette. Ah mats comme il cst 
terrible, comme tl est terrible, pauvre petite.” 

Her visit hardly did as much good as might have been expected 
from the tone-of her sympathy. 

When Jerry arrived, he found Lizette hardly as cheerful as 
usual, and heartily wished the unoffending Frenchwoman at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Like a sensible being, however, he did not notice the depres- 
sion in the air, but set to work to clear it, till, little by little, the 
sick girl grew more lively. 

He did not ask her what had passed between her and Madame, 
although he would very much have liked to have known. He 
supposed Lizette had told the whole story. There was nothing 
to do but to hope her listener would see matters in the right 
light, and hold her tongue. 

It seemed that she did and could do this in spite of the jockey’s 
assertion; and surely no one who had heard the sick girl’s tale 
could think of evil against her and her protector. 

At first when she knew but half the truth, Madame Petite’s 
face had fallen suddenly, and a strange, almost frightened, look 
had crept into her eyes as they rested on Lizette. Perhaps she 
was thinking of the days when, in innocence and helplessness, 
far, far less than that of this little German, she had been led away 
by one who had seemed to be her friend. 

She could make no effort to break her own chains, but there 
was enough good in her withered old heart to shrink from the 
thought of seeing others wilfully forge theirs. 

She remained for a few inoments without speaking, then asked 
softly, so loath was she to breathe the first breath of evil— 

“And so Monsieur Jerri has been your guardian angel, as 
they say?” 

Lizette nodded. 

“Yes, he has been very good to me. I do not know what I 
should have done without him. He has been my brother.” 

The words were simply spoken, and the brown eyes were 
raised so frankly to the old woman’s face, that she could not but 
believe them; but I think she deemed it best to keep the story 
to herself. 

On the evening of her visit, when Jerry said good-bye, Lizette 
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looked up suddenly from where she sat, her hands busy with a 
soft white woollen shawl. 

“What name do you think Madame Petite gave you when I 
told her how good you have been for—to me ?” 

It was the first time she had so openly expressed any sense of 
his friendship, independently of her usual thanks. Jerry paused 
in buttoning up his coat, then asked gaily— 

“ Some ‘’ette, I suppose, or some crack-jaw expression.” 

“ No, she said itin English. She said ‘Monsieur Jerri.’” Jerry 
began laughing; his funny name Frenchified sounded very 
strange. “ Monsieur Jerri is a guardian angel,” 

Jerry flung his hat into the air, and laughed even more 
loudly. 

“A guardian angel! The poor old lady’s eyesight must be 
defective. Iam sure I do not look a bit like one—do I now?” 

Lizette looked him up and down, then shook her head. 

“No; I do not think it.” 

Although he was perfectly aware that the reply was just—far 
from having even the most remote resemblance to an angel of 
any sort, he was, as we know, the most ordinary-looking of young 
men possible to behold—especially in his costume of smoky 
grey and boiled yellow, the usually bright tie, and his counten- 
ance by no means altered in any one feature since we first saw 
it—yet I think Jerry was a trifle disappointed at the decided 
denial. 

Perhaps he showed as much in his face, for Lizette looked up 
with one of her rare smiles. 

“You do not look like an angel; but I think you are a—a— 
oh, I do not know what you call it.” 

“Call what?” asked Jerry, trying hard not to be too inte- 
rested. 

“ Someone who is good and and kind, and takes care of poor 
girls when there is trouble, and never seems to mind how cross 
and tired they are.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense,” broke in the would-be angel with 
geeat earnestness. “I only did what anyone ought to have 
done—that is,” not liking to cast a slur upon other people's 
charity, “only that I liked to do.” Then thinking this expres- 
sion might mean more than he intended, or rather more than he 
wished it to, he added, “I’m your brother, you know. If I can’t 
help you along a bit, I don’t know who can.” 

“ But, all the same,” said Lizette, “what did you call Signor 
Patchouli when he let me ride the Turk ?” 

“ A brick, or something like that,” said Mr. Angel, forgetting 
to what end the questions were leading. 
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“Then you are a brick,” said Lizette, with a quiet emphasis 
which contrasted curiously with the slang her companion had 
put into her mouth. 

Jerry laughed more heartily than before, whereupon, with 
something of a return of her old manner, Lizette shook her head 
at him, saying he was very rude, and for once did not suddenly 
return to her old depressed mood. 

When Jerry said good-bye, he asked as usual if he might come 
again.on the morrow, and received the usual answer, “If you 
care to;” but this time Lizette added, “Why do you ask 
always? You know you maycome. Ican’t get on—without— 
my guardian angel—I mean, my brick.” 

And Jerry went home feeling more light-hearted than he had 
done for many days. 

He contrived sometimes to pay his visit when Madame was 
expected, meeting the old woman’s glance so frankly and 
honestly that she did not dare say the word of warning she 
meant to have uttered. 

Once, when they left the house together, she did say— 

“ Monsieur Jerri, you mean always to take as good care of the 
child as you do now ?” and she fixed her keen little grey eyes 
on his face. 

“Yes, Madame,” he said quietly, returning the look. “She is 
my sister.” 

“ You are a good man,” replied the little Frenchwoman, clasp- 
ing his arm tightly. “It would be a different world if there 
were more like you. But it is dangerous.” 

Jerry made no reply, and the matter dropped. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WHAT THE BREEZE DID. 


So the days went by; and as the summer came the change in 
Lizette grew more and more marked. Whether it was that 
Madame'’s influence, and that of Whisky, the blind kitten, were 
at work, I cannot say, but certain it was that the little invalid 
seemed !ess fragile in appearance than she had been, while she 
grew to take more pains in keeping her room bright and 
cheerful. 

Knowing how fond she was of flowers, Jerry had often brought 
her such as he could procure; but she seemed at first to have 
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lost even her taste for this. The winter's blossoms were often 
left to die and wither for want of fresh water. Now they were 
placed carefully in the window where the sun could get at them, 
carefully tended, or sometimes on the table at which the little 
seamstress worked, where, as they did not thrive so much, the 
table was moved to the window, an arrangement which answered 
two purposes—the flowers got the air and sunshine, and so did 
the human and no less fragile blossom, the two combined making 
the best medicine possible for the wasted frame. 

The view of the street too, which she got from the window, 
gave Lizette a little amusement while she sat at work. She grew 
to know by sight the more regular passers-by, and to wonder 
where they came from and what their business was ; but it was 
some time before she could bear to meet any glance which they 
might cast up at her, even though she always sat with the poor 
scarred side of her face turned away. 

She could not even now sit upright for any great length of 
time—the injury to her back was anything but slight, but Jerry 
managed, by means of some old properties, as he called them— 
the same including a big thick shawl, which was anything but 
old—to make an old arm chair into a fairly comfortable reclining 
chair for her to use when she felt inclined. Neither of them 
guessed what a source of interest they were to one of the occu- 
pants of the houses opposite— an old artist—who saw Jerry come 
and go regularly, now whistling gaily, now seemingly cast down, 
usually with some little gift—a few flowers, or some dainty such 
as might tempt a poor appetite. 

First of all, a dim shadow now and then on the blind in the 
third floor front was all this unknown observer could make out of 
the sister, then he saw behind the curtain some one sitting at 
work, then the flowers would be put on the window sill, giving 
the watcher a glimpse of a white face, which by-and-by was 
more clearly seen as the days grew warmer, and the little seam- 
stress sat for some time at the open window. 

At first she did so fora little while, now and then rising and 
going away quickly if any one seemed to look up curiously at 
her, but after a little she generally was to be seen at certain 
times, those times when the very devoted brother would come 
flinging along down the street to pay his usual visit. 

Perhaps at first she did it because she knew he wished it, but 
soon it was observed that she seemed to take particular interest 
in that end of the road from whence he came, although returning 
his nod of recognition with very little warmth—at least it was so 
at first; by-and-by the brown head with its short curls would 
lean forward as if to make sure it was he; then a wave of the 
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hand would be given, ere long, accompanied by a smile of wel- 
come, which altered the sad face wonderfully. 

The flowers, too, which he brought were sometimes now 
fastened in the little black dress, taking away its sombre appear- 
ance ; and sometimes, when he was seen in the distance, the thin 
white hands would smooth down the ruffled hair, and make such 
little signs of preparation as laying aside some coarse work 
(Lizette had found other customers by this time, but still did a 
little work for Miss Withers’ friend), for some dainty little 
“fal-dal,” whichhe would often take up in his big fingersand handle 
with the greatest care and reverence, such as would bring a smile 
to her face—her smile always in response meeting his hearty 
laughter. All this and a good many other little scraps of evi- 
dence of the change which was going on so slowly but 
surely in the room on the third floor, was seen by the old 
artist as he sat, day by day, at his work in the window opposite. 
He often used to lay down his brush and think how nice it was 
to see a brother and sister so fond of each other; but then you 
see the old man was a little soft in the head, so it was to be 
expected he would attach any particular importance to signs 
which would very soon have been rightly construed by a farther- 
seeing person. 

He grew in his queer sort of way tobe very fond of the white 
face opposite; indeed, after regarding it across the street for many 
many days, it found its ways on to his canvas. He began many 
pictures, but rarely finished one. How he lived was a mystery ; 
but it was believed he had a very rich sister who allowed him 
just enough to live upon, provided he did not trouble her any 
further. No wonder he thought in his simple way that all 
brothers and sisters are not all alike 

The picture he began to paint of his all-unconscious little model 
across the way, he called by some strange fancy “The Angel 
Sister.” It was just a frail, girlish form, with a sweet face, smiling 
down as if in welcome from a mass of floating fleecy clouds—at 
least such it was at first. He altered it afterwards; the smile 
gave place to a look of helpless fear; the eyes, which before had 
been so soft and tender, had a look in them of a hunted animal ; 
the white robe was changed to one of dull grey, and the fleecy 
clouds became storm messengers black and dense above the 
drooping head. He called this picture “ Lost.” When, not iong 
after the white face of the little sister had vanished for ever from 
the window opposite, news was brought to the rich cold-hearted 
lady that her brother was dead, and she sent some one to dis- 
pose of his few belongings ; there were some who said that had 
the old man lived, that picture “ Lost” would have made his name 
and fortune. p2 
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But it was too late to talk of earthly reward then. So the one 
finished work was hidden away in some obscure corner, as the 
painter had been, and never won the fame which was really due 
to it. 

But Lizette knew nothing of the model she was serving, she 
saw the old artist sometimes when she sat at her window, but 
never guessed the close watch he kept upon her,—never guessed 
that she had any motive for the actions he saw—never knew; 
but there, let me tell all things in order, 

It so happened that her birthday came round. Remembering 
how she had spent the last one, she determined to let it slip by 
unnoticed. But Madame Petite—wilfully, I believe—let out the 
secret to Jerry, and he at once entered into a conspiracy to make 
it a high day and holiday—the first Lizette had known for many 
a long day. So when the little seamstress woke on the day she 
was to forget, it was to find Sarah blundering into the room with 
two letters containing two birthday cards, most gorgeous in 
design, and profuse in good wishes, and one containing a big 
white shawl such as she had lately worked with so much care for 
Miss Withers’ friend, whose wedding, by-the-bye, was along time 
coming, the other sundry little “ fal-dals,” as Jerry called them— 
a pretty lace collar,an apron with rosy bows, and one or two 
other cunning little wherewithals to lighten a sombre toilette. 

The gifts were not much in themselves, but the kindly thought 
—more kind even than she guessed-—was grateful to the 
recipient. 

A little later Macame herself arrived, bringing with her the 
news that at half-past two a carriage would be at her Majesty’s 
door to take her for a drive. 

I am sorry to say Lizette received the announcement with 
anything but pleasure—indeed, at first she persisted she would 
not stir out of the house. But the little Frenchwoman did battle 
with her objections in right royal manner. 

“Not come out!” she said, affecting the greatest surprise, 
though she knew well enough what she had got to expect. 
“ Not come, when Monsieur Jerri has taken the trouble to get 
an easy carriage for you,—gone all the way to the stables at the 
other end of the town to be sure the horse is good—for he said 
‘It would not do for it to bolt with our invalid; he must go 
gently—very gently—for it is her first little excursion, and we 
must be careful.’ So he has gone to get a quiet horse and a nice 
carriage. And see what a lovely day it is—Jerry calls it Queen’s 
weather. Oh! you must come. He has made it a surprise for 
you. He will be disappointed.” 

But the poor little bird still shrank from quitting the cage in 
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which she had been a prisoner so long. She quietly but 
resolutely resisted all Madame’s arguments, and steadily refused 
to consent to the plan. 

The old woman did her best, but when the morning passed, 
and all her efforts proved unavailing, she lost her temper, and 
could fairly have shaken her little friend. 

“You are an obstinate child—a perfect baby,” she said, wrath- 
fully. “You do not deserve that Monsieur Jerri should be so 
kind. He will be so disappointed. You know he will. He 
would do anything in the world for you. And you—you are so 
stupid—so ungrateful, You care no more for him than for my 
little finger.” 

“Care for him,” repeated Lizette, going on quietly with her 
work. “I care for him like my brother.” 

“Brother—bah! I thought you had more sense. Can’t you 
see how he—” Madame stopped short, for Lizette’s big eyes 
were fixed wonderingly on her, the look of innocence in them 
perfectly unmistakable, 

“Can I not to see what?” she asked, getting, as usual when 
excited, perplexed in her English. “What have I not eyes 
for?” 

“For what is good for you,” replied Madame shortly, letting 
the reply stand in what light it might. 

A silence followed. Lizette went on with her work, and 
Madame vented her indignation by sewing away at some coarse 
stitching as if her life depended on it. She never even deigned 
to glance at her companion. Had she done so, she would have 
seen on her face a puzzled look, as if she was at a loss how to 
solve some riddle. 

Presently she seemed to give up the attempt, and began talk- 
ing lightly of other things—doing, meanwhile, far from good with 
her needle. 

To this fact Madame ironically called her attention. 

“Tam afraid I shall have to take your advice and be lazy on 
my holiday,” Lizette said, and soon the work was entirely laid 
aside. 

Then she walked with the slow step which was all she had 
strength for now, very unlike the gliding tripping of formerly, 
up and down the room, picking up scraps and pieces, moving 
the furniture, and giving the little vase of roses on the table 
fresh water for the second time that morning—though flowers 
were far more plentiful then than they were when she had cared 
so little for them—in fact, behaving as if she thought the room 
looked hardly festive enough for the occasion. 

Having brought about some very slight change for the better 
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in her room, she effected a transformation in herself. The dingy, 
shabby black dress was replaced by a sober but far pretticr grey 
one, made simply, but sadly showing the alteration in the 
wearer’s thin figure from the rounded one it had once been. At 
the neck she fastened the collar—Madame’s present, donned also 
the apron with the rosy ribbons, and ran her fingers through the 
still rather short curls. This done, she sat down in the low chair 
at the window, where the keen grey eyes of the little French- 
woman watched her all the while they seemed intent on the 
coarse work, and the other pair of watery blue ones across the 
street did the same. 

“ Ah,” said the old artist, when he saw the change of costume, 
“ zee leetle schild”—he was a German also—*“ zee leetle schild is 
to be happy herselves to-day. She haf some joy. She haf put 
away zee ugly dress and haf a pretty one. And nowshe is come 
for to vatch for her brusser. Zare—she sit still for some 
moments—she is thinking—zen she begin to look for him, 
although it is not yet zee time. Ah, and now she haf put some 
of his flowers in her bosom, and looks down at zeem as it to say, 
He will like me to wear zeem. He is a good brusser, and she 
has right to look for him. Hah, if I had a sistare—a sistare like 
to her. She is so pretty and so good. He is not pretty, but I 
think he must be good, and—here he come. Look out, little 
sistare, here he come. Ah, she haf seen him, she haf lean for- 
ward to wave her hand and smile. How pretty she look when 
she smile. He is pleased. He wave his hat, and very near 
knock over zat leetle boy. Zare, it is just like to him—give him 
a penny and pat his head. She laugh. She know he is clumsy, 
but she—” 

At that moment the landlady enters with her lodger’s so- 
called dinner, and the old artist’s soliloquy is cut short before 
he can give a name to his “ angel sister's” feelings towards her 
brother. 

Meanwhile, arguing well from his little friend’s unusually gay 
greeting, Jerry hardly waited to say good-day to Sarah, who 
opened the door, and with whom he was by this time no small 
a favourite, but went bounding upstairs two steps at a time. 

His hopes, however, received a blow when, on entering the 
third floor front, Madame Petite informed him with great pre- 
cipitation that he had better set off at once and countermand his 
order of the carriage, as Lizette resolutely refused to set foot 
outside the house. 

Jerry’s hopes-fell suddenly, but he said nothing, only crossed 
to where Lizette stood, the smile of greeting still on her lips, 
and shook hands with her, at the same time laying on the table 
a beautiful bunch of roses which he carried. 
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“Not going. Iam sorry for that, Liz. I hoped you would 
like it—but never mind.” 

I think if he had looked the least bit put out or annoyed, or 
even crestfallen, as he sometimes did when his plans failed, 
Lizette would have liked it better. 

She did not offer to take the flowers, but turned away to the 
window, putting up her hands to her face with the old gesture, 
which told the reason for her refusal. 

There was silence. Madame had a reason for saying nothing, 
contenting herself with looking the more, and Jerry, as usual, 
could think of nothing to say on the spur of the moment. 

Presently Lizette turned away from the window and said 
slowly, “I will go, Jerry, please.” 

Jerry did not at all like the look of this humble surrender: 
He was afraid Lizette might think he wanted to tyrannise over 
her—the very last idea in his mind. In his bungling way he 
tried to make her understand that she had only herself to please 
in the matter, ending by giving her to understand that he did 
not in the least care whether she went or stayed at home, a state- 
ment which, when she persisted in her determination to do the 
former, his manner entirely contradicted. 

A little later a comfortable basket carriage, drawn by a very 
sober-looking grey pony, drew up at Mrs. Spicer’s door, from 
whence in a few minutes the artist at the window saw issue forth 
the little white-faced girl in the grey dress, lightly wrapped up 
in a big woollen shawl—the day was so warm—her face half 
hidden under a big straw bonnet, her hand shielding the scarred 
side of her face (Lizette had wanted to wear a veil, but Madame 
had scouted the idea, and Jerry looked rather grave, so it had 
been given up). She was leaning on the arm of her brother, who 
looked particularly jovial and happy. He assisted her carefully 
into the carriage, placed a rug over her knees, insisted upon her 
having an extra cushion for her back, at her wish unfurled a big 
umbrella to keep off the sun. 

The little old woman took the seat back to the horse, and, 
taking the reins from the boy, the brother sprang into the seat 
beside his sister, and the pony started. The next moment they 
had disappeared down the sunny street. That afternoon the old 
artist did even less work than usual. He was on the watch for 
the return of the pleasure party. But the afternoon went by, 
and he watched in vain. It was not until dusk that they 
returned. There was, however, just light enough to see the flush 
of health and enjoyment which glowed in the invalid’s usually 
pale face. On her lap she held a big bunch of flowers. Jerry 
assisted her into the house—saw her comfortably seated in her 
chair at the window, then he and Madame set off at the top of 
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their speed for the Hall of Varieties, The old artist was at his 
window all the evening, looking across to where the face of the 
angel sister showed in the room opposite. She must have been 
very tired with her excursion, for after bending forward to wave 
a regretful good-bye to her companions, she lay back in her 
chair and hardly moved, sitting looking out into the dim light 
as if lost in thought. 

Fully two hours went by thus, and still she did not move. 
The old man over the way watched her curiously, though now 
the dim outline of her face was all he could see. 

Presently as it grew later, among the crowd in the street came 
a young fellow, who walked quickly till he came within sight of 
the window in Mrs. Spicer’s third floor front, then slackened his 
speed. When he saw the face at the window he went a little 
faster— passed the house—paused, and whispered softly to him- 
self with a sigh, “Good-night, little sister, God be thanked I 
may do even thus much for you—I ask no more.” 

And when he turns on his way, a deep sigh rises to his lips. 
Ah, how different is what is, to what might have been. 

Up in that darkened room above the girl still sits motionless. 
She, too, is thinking of the Past, Present, and Future, but the 
first seems lately to have become further off—the veil which 
hangs over it thicker—the darkness which divides it from the 
light more and more dense, hiding from sight the unfaith and 
unrest which lie beyond. Slowly, as she has done very often of 
late, Lizette is going over the scenes of her later life. 

Once she could not even trust herself to do this—the glare of 
the treacherous gaslight made all else seem so gloomy. Then 
slowly, she hardly knew how, in her heart she said, “ The light 
is not for me—it would be a sin,’ meaning she must bury her 
love, now that her lover was another woman’s husband, At 
first this had seemed impossible, but pride had made the grave, 
and time slowly filled it in, almost without her knowing it. 

And as day after day laid a clod upon the mound, slowly but 
surely from the once darkened sky a ray of golden sunshine— 
the sunshine of a pure and unselfish love—fell upon the droop- 
ing flower, and insensibly warmed and gladdened it into life. 

Only very, very slowly had the work been done—so slowly, 
progress there seemed none—but then when people wilfully 
blind their eyes, how can they be expected to see plainly ? 

As she sat in the window on that warm spring evening, the 
sick girl’s mind more than half unconsciously reviewed the days 
which seemed so long ago, and with the days came faces which 
she knew—one in particular, the day when first on that wet 
evening she had made her way to the Petman show, recalling 
one face more willingly than the rest. The day when she had 
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first made her appearance in the ring among the Petman people ; 
again recalling a face—the days which followed—that memor- 
able walk into the country. Ah, yes! that day “he” who was 
dead to her now had laid the first stone in the edifice which was 
one day to fall about her ears with a mocking sound. The poor 
child sighed as she recalled it, but smiled the next moment when 
she recalled the funny little incidents of the walk—her com- 
panion’s queer behaviour—the strange way his manner kept 
altering from grave to gay and back again—the episode of Joe 
the old carter, and a heap of things which happened at the same 
time. Then the days when her friend, as she called him, was 
away. She skipped hurriedly over these, for they belonged to 
the buried joy. The day when the white roses and the violets 
had been given to her. The roses were still in the little satin 
box—untouched lately—the violets—where were they? It must 
have looked very ungrateful to have taken so little care of them ; 
but never mind, the other flowers which the same kind hand had 
brought since then were carefully guarded—some at her bosom 
even now. The day when she had so nearly been hurt by Miss 
Petman’s inability to reduce Daystar to order—the soft words 
which had been whispered in her ear—false, false, every one of 
them—the irksome imprisonment which some one had had to 
suffer for her sake. The funny tea-party at Mrs. Parkins’, and 
some parts of the conversation, which it seemed perfectly useless 
to remember. The grand day at the Gardens, every incident 
of which she recalled, from the first donning of the pretty dress 
to the riding home in the omnibus—the babies—-the mastering 
of one of them—the man in the stiff collar and black 
gloves—the thin young man with the parcel—the lady in the 
bonnet—the comments upon her companion’s good nature— 
comments which she hardly remembered to have heard, but 
which all came back now. Then the dreary days before and 
after the accident, all coming to an end in that day when her 
friend had come and found her so lonely and sad, and had 
kissed her—yes, she wondered why she had not remembered 
that before. He had kissed her and said something in a queer 
voice, which she was too faint to hear. Then more days, seeming 
all alike as they had gone, but each now that they were recalled 
bearing some slight record of never-ceasing kindnessand goodness. 
Then, last day of all—the one drawing even now to its close—the 
one in which she recalled faces from the past—two, oh, so very 
different to look upon, and one gradually making the other 
vanish into the gloom which time had hung over what was. 

And which face is it that so slowly has grown out of the 
darkness? I do not think even the dreamer would give it a 
name if you asked her. 
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She sits looking dreaming out into the dimly-lighted street, a 
far-away look in her eyes. She sees among those who pass and 
repass a figure—a very ordinary one. A gleam from a lamp falls 
on the face. Though it is not looking at her, she smiles and 
waves her hand as if dreaming still. She watches the figure out 
of sight, still with the same strange look on her face. When it 
turns the corner of the street and disappears from view, she leans 
forward as though to call it back. 

The action seems to rouse her to herself. She starts like one 
awakening from sleep, looks quickly round her as if afraid of 
being watched; then, pushing her hair off her face, rises, crosses 
the room, and takes from a drawer a little satin-covered box. 
This she carries to the window, takes a little key from a chain 
which she wears round her neck, and unlocks it. A few withered 
flowers, dry and brown, the remains of what were once so fresh 
and fair, are all it contains. 

She turns them over with her thin fingers, but no tears fall 
upon them now as they have done so often before. Presently 
she rests her scarred cheek on her hand, as if they remind her 
of the change in herself; and after a little is dreaming again. 

_ Wewill not intrude upon her thoughts this time. The ashes 
of a dead love are sacred. 

And yet the light in the brown eyes as they look into vacancy 
seems to tell of more than smouldering embers. 

So she dreams on, with the evening breeze softly kissing the 
flushed cheeks, and nestling among the soft brown curls. But 
it does more than this. It plays with the roses fastened above 
the fluttering heart, caresses them gently, plays with them, and 
whispers its mission to them. By-and-by it grows more bold— 
twines round their slender stems, bids them loosen their hold, 
and softly, silently, they fall upon their withered sisters. 

But the breeze has not done its work yet. It does not seem 
to like the mournful contrast of living and dead. So it plays 
with the dead roses now, till presently, as they grow fearless, it 
rushes unawares on them and carries them greedily away— 
away into the darkness and gloom—into the noise of the street— 
to fall into the dirt and be trampled under foot. 

Thus, when the dreamer awakes once more the treasure-box is 
empty save for the fresh, fair flowers—as if the past had flown 
away with its burden of sorrow and pain, and left only the bloom- 
ing present. 

So while Jerry goes on his way saying to himself “ Good- 
night, my sister”—as the angel sister closes her eyes upon her 
happy day—she presses her lips to the beautiful roses, and she 
too says good-night to—somebody. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“THE rose by any other name would smell as sweet,” saith 
the Swan of Avon, and while ready to admit the general propriety 
of the great dramatist’s sentiments, there are people, and many 
in number, who might fail to recognise the beauty of a “ Gloire 
de Dijon,” under the homely designation of “ butter-cup,” and 
whose olfactories could never discover, the perfume of a 
“Marechal Niel,” if persuaded, that its proper name was dandelion. 
These reflections have been forced upon me, somewhat un- 
willingly I admit, by a combination of curious incidents and 
experiences. These experiences have resulted from my bearing 
the surname of my fore-fathers, and from my having accepted 
the christian prefix, with which I was dubbed, either for family 
reasons or to please the taste of those who had to select a name, 
or because no other one was thought of. The reader will possibly 
be surprised at this curious preamble, but his, or her surprise will 
be lessened when I state my grievance, for I am one of those 
disagreeable personages, than whom there are none more difficult 
to shake off when once they have button-holed you, with whom 
you have little sympathy, and from whose society it is joy to 
depart. Having got thus far, and given you fair warning, the 
annoyance will be yours, reader mine, if you continue to peruse 
this paper, and persuade yourself that you are interested, and 
feel sympathy for a man with a grievance. 

Some years ago, I don’t care now to recall the exact number, 
but it was while the teens were yet in the age figures, I had 
counted, it wascertainly before the second decade of my life, I con- 
ceived the idea that amusing the British public, was to be the 
stepping-stone to fortune. I was younger then, and with youth 
I had hopes, ambition, and I thought artistic aspirations. I 
struck out and fought the battle for name, fame, and popularity. 
I fought hard, and took my knock-down blows, and they were 
many, and sometimes very, very heavy, with often a strong sense 
of that “hope deferred which maketh the heart sick;” but I 
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managed to come up to the call of time, and when the referee 
looked at his watch, he found me with my hands up, and foot to 
the line. The result came at last, and I became more or less 
known to the public, in some places much more, in others propor- 
tionately less. Having been born with the surname, “Du Val, 
and having been christened Charles,’ to which a fond parent in 
bounteous mood added “ Henry;” and having embarked upon a 
career, in which I felt extremely proud of success, I retained as I 
fondly hoped, for my own use the combination of names bestowed 
upon me at the baptismal font. But, fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, I became known to the public, and whether the small 
modicum of success, I ventured to believe I had achieved, or 
whether the peculiarity of the name attracted the attention of 
those who I will charitably designate entertaining kleptomaniacs, 
I cannot explain ; but the number of persons calling themselves 
Du Val before the public, began to yearly increase, and has 
continued to do so till now. 

I went to Liverpool some years ago to fulfil an engagement at 
what is now known as the Bijou Opera House. There, I had 
scarcely commenced my tenancy when a large legal-looking 
envelope addressed to me in a handwriting, which Tony Lumpkin 
would call “a damned, cramped piece of penmanship,” was 
thrust into my hands. It contained a bill of costs from a Liver- 
pool firm of solicitors, if memory serves me, Messrs. Snowball, 
Smith & Co. To add insult to injury, the “ particulars” were 
for business done and advice given, during my bankruptcy, while 
lessee of the Theatre Royal, Birkenhead. Now, as I never be- 
fore, or since have been fortunate enough to thread that pathway, 
which is said to lead to fortune, viz. the lucky mazes of the 
Bankruptcy Court, and as I never had either leased or occupied 
the Birkenhead Theatre, I naturally objected to pay the lawyers’ 
charges. 

An interview followed, and it was discovered that the lessee of 
the Birkenhead Theatre was a gentleman who had relinquished 
the butcher's chopper and block for the higher sphere—though 
apparently less substantial one—of theatrical management. I 
believe, with the exception of the unfortunate results of his 
Birkenhead speculation, he was fairly honourable in his transac- 
tions; and as he is dead, I will bear in mind the adage, “ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum.” ‘Time rolled on, and ruralising in a 
little country place in the County Wicklow, Ireland—in which 
country I achieved the nucleus of any subsequent popularity it 
has been my good fortune to secure—I read in the /rish Times 
that Professor Anderson, the wizard of the North, was about 
touring the country, accompanied by Mr. C. H. Du Val, the 
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eminent ventriloquist, mimic, &c. Suffering as I was at the time 
from a semi-destroyed liver and other general disarrangement, 
consequent upon trying to amuse the hydra-headed British 
public, I hurried to relieve my mind in print, and penned a letter 
to the journals throughout the country, explaining that I was 
not the gentleman who was announced by the eminent wizard. 
The Irish people, with all their faults, possess the quickest of 
wits, and the Professor’s tour was not improved by what appeared 
to be an attempt to impose upon them, Letters in the press 
followed, and a reply from me had the desired effect of at least 
changing from that time the initials prefixing the assumed name 
of the ventriloquist, &c., whom the world-famed Professor was 
exploiting. 

Time rolled on, and having fixed upon a pretty Welsh water- 
ing-place to spend my honeymoon in, I was pleasantly surprised, 
as my newly-made bride was zoé, to find that Mr. and Mrs. Du 
Val, whose chief forte appeared to be clog-dancing, or some 
equally refined method of amusing the public, were billed at the 
local music-hall. Now be it understood that Iam not personally 
objecting to either the music-hall or the clog-dance. The former, 
if well-conducted, affords amusement to thousands; the latter, if 
skilfully performed, charmeth the eye and captivateth the heart 
of many on whom the song of a Patti would fall as an inharmo- 
nious discord, and by whom the touch of a Rubenstein would be 
characterised as “dreadful noisy thumping.” But it seemed 
a little hard when a newly-married couple, on a honeymoon trip 
to a place where they trusted their name would scarcely be 
known, despite the publicity attached to it, should be confronted 
by a blue, red, and black “hanger,” as the Yankees call them, 
announcing their appearance as votaries of Terpsichore-—Terpsi- 
chore in clogs? 

But this was mild to what followed, as years again rolled on. 
While peregrinating through South Africa’s veld, and crossing 
its flooded rivers, I was delighted, naturally charmed, of course, 
to find that the name had again turned up—this time as a sort 
of co-respondent in a divorce suit, or what was tantamount to 
the same. “Thou canst not touch pitch and be not defiled” is 
an excellent motto, but here the pitch began to stick without 
being touched, and despite the strongest of affidavits sworn upon 
oath by me, and forwarded from the Cape Colony to the Irish 
journals, which printed and published the libellous report. 

Time rolled on, and I came to London, and was established 
for a long season at St. James’s Hall. During my tenancy I 
received a letter from one of the principal towns in the West of 
England, of which the following is a copy :— 
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To Mr. H— I— P—, otherwise Charles Du Val. 

Sir,—It is now two years ago that you took my house, No. 6 
Walton Street, as quarterly tenant by written agreement, and 
left the same without notice, returning the key by post without 
the rent. 

I beg to inform you that unless you remit me the sum of 
£6 15s. (being quarter year’s rent for occupation and quarter in 
lieu of notice) before the close of the present week, I shall issue 
a writ against you without delay. 

Yours, &c., 
ALFRED HODGE. 


Having no qualms of conscience on this matter I replied as 
follows :— 


Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 7th April, I beg to say that 
I never took a house of yours in Bristol, that my name is not 
H— I— P—, and that you have been victimised by some person 
who has evidently not taken in vain the name of 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES Dv VAL. 


Now comes the cream of the joke. Inthe course of a few days 
I received the following epistle, the writer having apparently been 
nursing his wrath to keep it warm-—- 


Mr. H-- I— P—, otherwise Charles Du Val. 


Sir,—Your letter denying your right name and the tenancy of 
my house is a compound of falsehoods. When you vacated the 
house you Jeft an old programme of an entertainment at the 
Alexandra Hall, Clifton, in which your professional name 
appears. The writing in your letter corresponds with the signa- 
ture to the agreement, and I know for a fact that you are my 
defaulting tenant. If I do not, &c., &c. 


To this missive I replied, giving the name of my solicitors in 
London who would receive any legal document he desired to 
forward, but none ever came. After this experience I naturally 
began to conjure up stories of people who had been executed for 
the crimes of others, or who in the good old days had been 
trailed on a hurdle at Tyburn for similarity of handwriting. The 
approach of a policeman with most innocent intentions suggested 
immediate arrest, and bail refused, while a plain clothes detective 
looking personage spelt Millbank, and the treadmill to a dead 
certainty. Time rolled on, and an impulsive American coujuror, 
Kellar to wit, just returned from the East, rushed into my dress- 
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ing-room at St. James’s Hall, and after exploding some dozen 
sentences in the time an ordinary person would have required for 
one, wound up his rapidly discharged cargo of verbosity by 
saying. “Sorry old man tho’ to tell you, got bad news for you, 
bad news; your brother Fred, poor fellow, dying in Singapore.” 
“ Let him die!” I replied. “ Why, what d’ye mean,” said the bearer 
of the ill tidings. ‘“‘ Mean ?” I replied. “ Mean that I never had a 
brother !” This somewhat amazed the man of magic and mystery, 
who informed me that the person he referred to had told him and 
everybody else he had met throughout the East that he was 
brother of “Charles Du Val,” who was appearing at St. James’s 
Hall, London, speaking with much flattery of my powers calcula- 
ting on the effect the reflected light his remarks were likely to pro- 
duce from the supposed fraternal relationship. Time rolled on, and 
again I visited South Africa, and while enjoying my “ Otium cum 
dig.” at the International Hotel, Capetown, I found that I was 
the subject of severe personal altercation between two gentlemen, 
one of whom was a railway contractor, and like his rails was 
somewhat unbending. The drastic method of settling the dispute 
which involved the loss or gain of a round of champagne, and the 
cru¢ of which was as to what was my rvea/ name, eventually came 
to be referred to me. One of the parties to the dispute insisted 
that it was Heaton (he called it’Eaton, but then he “was English 
you know”), and according to his statement we had been school- 
fellows. He discovered his error and admitted that I was no 
more like Tom or Jack (I forget which) "Eaton, his “ school- 
fellow,” than ’e was like the “ Dook” of Wellington. 

I went to India, and I found with feelings of regret that my 
poor brother(?) had wot died at Singapore, which with true 
fraternal instinct I deplored. 

I visited the Island of Mauritius, and amongst my zztimes, I 
had the privilege to number one of the judges of the island, 
whose former connection with British journalism induced him to 
become a connoisseur in newspaper cuttings and extracts. 

“I thought this might amuse you,” he said, tossing a slip cut 
from the Standard over the tea and toast of the breakfast-table. 
The little slip fluttered in mid-air, seemed about to immerse 
itself in the fragrant Bohea, missed the cup and tumbled into my 
saucer. I took it up and read as follows :— 


NE POUND REWARD.—CHARLES DUVAL, Deceased.—WANTED, 

the WILL of the late CHARLES DUVAL, of 35, Bell-street, Edgware- 

road, London, who died on the 24th June, 1885, at St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. 

The Will is supposed to have been signed on one of the last days of July, 1884. Any 

one taking such Will to Mr. George Thornet, of 5, Little Marylebone Street, London, 

or to the Executor therein named, will receive the above Reward. Unless such will 

be forthcoming, on or before the 8th day of October next, letters of administration 
will be taken out to the estate and effects of the late Charles Duval. 
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There was a point of gratifying interest about this incident. It 
showed that there was at least some one who bore the same name 
that had sufficient personal estate to induce him to make a will, 
and it was further positively delightful to feel as an old member 
of the legal fraternity that there was a chance of a good 
squabble by the relatives and friends over “the effects.” Time 
rolled on, and I returned to London, and announced my re- 
appearance there, and amongst the first letters I received at the 
Prince’s Hall, was one from an old friend, who had read the 
advertisement just referred to, and looked upon my present ap- 
pearance as little short of a resurrection. 

But just prior to my making my re-entrée to the public, the 
Avenue theatre was taken by two enterprising lessees, one 
of whom, an aspirant for histrionic distinction, dubbed himself 
“Ted” Du Val. In the meantime I received at my club and 
at my private house numerous letters from the still more 
numerous band, or shall I say banditti, who form the parasites 
of theatrical speculation. They ranged upwards and downwards, 
they included wig makers, sandwich men, advertising agents, 
check takers, call boys, scene men, dramatic authors, printers, 
and nymphs of the Ist, 2nd, and back row of the corps de ballet. 
I did not mind this, although it entailed some unnecessary cor- 
respondence and put me into the awkward position of having 
“ greatness thrust upon” me, but I was curious enough to go to 
the theatre to witness the opening night of the piece. 

It is unnecessary that I should add anything tothe unpleasant 
things saw by the critics, beyond stating, that I freely forgive 
the gentleman whose ambition led him to select the stage as a 
profession, and the name Du Val with which to adorn it, but I 
mentally reserve my right to object to the preface of “ Ted,” 
which would more readily suggest “ What cheer ’Ria,” as the 
artist’s forte, than the grand soliloquies of the melancholy Dane. 
I need not remind you reader, that the theatre closed, and that 
there were applications at the police court by ladies of the 
ballet who seemed unsatisfied with the privilege of appearing at 
the theatre minus salary. Then came the last straw which, 
although it did not entirely shatter my vertebrz gave it a severe 
shake. It was a post card, asking me why I do not. pay my 
ballet girls at the Avenue. Then I went down, and with a 
stylus tipped with gall, addressed a disclaimer to the public 
press and referred them to the Pall Mall Gazette, which said 
emphatically, “Mr. Du Val requires the aid of no blue chinned 
gentlemen and fair haired ladies.” There are gleams of sun- 
shine in the darkness of my patronymical woe. I read of how 
one Du Val had long been hanged for highway robbery, and I 
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live in hopes that the day will yet come when the name which a 
man has worked, and slaved, and toiled to make known to 
the public, and which is as much his stock in trade as the article 
he sells, will be protected from the highway robbers of modern 
times, the people who, without the smallest compunctions of 
conscience, endeavour to defraud the public by assuming a 
name or title to which they have no legal or other claim. I 
could enumerate a number of other instances besides those 
already quoted. I could tell you how a young actor from Aus- 
tralia presented himself within the past fortnight with a 
credential from my step brother in there, and was naturally 
surprised to find that he had been the victim of an impertinent 
fraud. I could tell of how an elderly widow lady and her 
daughter came to interview me on behalf of her dead husband, 
and produced my photograph, sent to him, to find on compari- 
son, that a small man in a jerry hat, with extremely sharp 
features and debonnair appearance, did not entirely correspond 
with me. And I could tell how the climax was reached, when a 
person signing himself “ Charles Duval,” and enclosing the pro- 
gramme of “Magic, Music, Mirth,and Mystery,” as supplied by 
him to evening parties, &c., coolly requested an order for two, as 
he would like to see my “show.” Vastly condescending! Some 
time, perhaps, we shall have a system of nomenclature copyright. 
Individually, I hope so. Not that it matters very much now. I 
venture to hope and believe that the London public, at least, are 
not likely to make a mistake to any great extent, although the 
secretary of one of the largest political clubs, a friend of mine, 
wrote to me on seeing my disclaimer avent the Avenue Theatre 
fiasco rejoicing “ with exceeding great joy,” that I was not the 
bold bad man, for the contents of whose purse, the ballet ladies 
were going forth as raging lions seeking what they might 
devour. He concluded in all seriousness by admitting that he 
was misled into the belief that I was responsible for the ballet 
ladies financial embarassments. I bore this and murmured a 
slight alteration on the Bard’s lines by saying to myself “sweet 
are the uses of ad”—vertisements, and to collect myself emulating 
the example of Dr. Johnson, took a walk down Fleet Street. 
Horror! What did I read in the biggest of type on the contents 
bill of an evening paper? This, dear sympathetic reader—these 
words—emblazoned in letters three inches deep— 


DUVAL’S BALD HEAD. 


AN AMUSING CASE. 


My cup of misery was full to overflowing, the height of my 
unhappiness was reached. The great work of mistaken identity 
VOL, XXXIX. q 
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was now fairly “ crowned,” and when successive posts brought in 
these newspaper cuttings, from facetious friends, surrounded by 
picturesque caricatures of myself sitting under the hands of 
Madame Lafitte, the lady who operated a hundred and fifty-four 
times on the hairless scalp of my Parisian namesake, without 
producing a single sprout asa result. I felt that an avenging 
Nemesis had at last arrived, a Nemesis destined to pay me the 
retribution I deserved for continually wearing wigs when I 
possessed a full head of hair of my own. I will conclude with 
just one more anecdote, showing that there is a silver lining to 
every cloud. Accompanied by two friends, I paid a visit to the 
Fisheries Exhibition at South Kensington. Its attractions were 
manifold ; we walked a good deal, we talked much, and an early 
dinner secured digestion, leaving a vacuum which nature abhorred, 
and so we sought the restaurant, found it was the “ Duval,” but 
found also that the time had passed for supplying further 
sustenance to hungry people. An inexorable person in excep- 
tionally white tie, explained firmly that the hours for suppers, or 
dinners, I forget which, was over. I tried persuasion, he was 
deaf to it. An unmuzzled dog in office, he growled at my 
remonstrances. I discovered the suaviter in modo was a failure, 
so had recourse to the opposite method. Dashing my card 
upon the barrier, which he had carefully placed to stop our 
entrance, I said, “ Well it is hard that I can’t get anything to eat 
in my own place.” He raised the card, he read the name, his 
visage, painfully grim before, relaxed somewhat. The hard lines 
at his mouth seemed to betray an inclination to unbend. He 
said “wait,” and disappeared. A whispered conversation could 
be just heard. A brief interval—broken by the sound of plates 
being set and knives and forks spread—and he returned to say 
that the manager would make an exception in my favour, and 
allow supper to be servedto my party. Like the Peri, or rather 
like the three more substantial and hungry mortals we were, we 
might have exclaimed— 
Joy; joy, for ever, 
Our work is done, 


The gates are passed, 
And supper won. 


That bounteous meal hath made amends for much annoyance, 
and when unpleasantness does result from similarity of names, I 
shall try and think of that occasion when, at least, I found it was 
gastronomically gratifying that I had been christened 


CHARLES DU VAL. 
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By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS, 


IT is not a far cry to Paris from London. Provided the rail- 
way arrangements are suitable, anyone without early rising may 
breakfast in the capital of the British Empire and the same day 
dine in the capital of the French Republic. Yet some gentle- 
men of the Parisian press seem as utterly perplexed anent 
certain British political and professional and social peculiarities 
as if the two capitals were no nearer than in the ante-steam loco- 
motion age. The French do not understand, for example, why 
a man is addressed as a lord who is not a lord, and why an 
assembly in which there are many lords is called the House of 
Commons; they do not know it is not a House of Commoners, 
but the House that in a special manner represents the com- 
moners. Englishmen of course know that an Irish peer, if he is 
not a representative peer, may represent an English consti- 
tuency, that the sons of English peers are courtesy lords, and in 
constitutional status are commoners, and therefore are eligible 
for the House of Commons, and so on; but perhaps it is not 
surprising that the average Frenchman should be confused 
about Lords being in the House of Commons. It is not quite 
in accordance with the logical precision that the French admire ; 
but then we are not a logical people after the French fashion. 
Could anyone suggest a valid reason for every judge of the 
Superior Courts being addressed as “My Lord?” Why are the 
gentlemen of the Treasury and the gentlemen of the Admiralty 
called lords? The late Prime Minister was very often raised to 
the peerage in the French press, but now it seems he has become 
Mr. Gladstone, and the explanation is that it was assumed that 
whilst he was First Lord of the Treasury, he must be a lord. 

But my dear fellow subjects, instead of sneering very much 
about the mote in the eyes of Parisian journalists, it will be 
more becoming, and perhaps more useful, to consider the sundry 
big beams that are in the eyes of some brave Britons. 

The other day I was omnibused with a bore who would tell 
me his views on current topics. I put my newspaper before my 
face, but he crossed the omnibus, sat by my side, and buzzed in 
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my ear. Presently he was pleased to discuss the new Ministry. 
“T am disgusted with such an aristocratic Cabinet. Lord Salis- 
bury makes a precious mistake, for the emancipated democracy 
will not be ruled by a pack of hereditary tyrants.” I handed 
him my newspaper, pointing to a paragraph which stated that 
the Cabinet is equally divided between peers and commoners ; 
that of the seven peers in the Cabinet only one, Lord Salisbury, 
is an hereditary peer, and that five out of the remaining six were 
in the House of Commons little more than a year ago. 

Lobsters will blush if they are boiled, but bores never blush, 
and so the omnibus bore did not look in the least confused, 
though the most ignorant Frenchman have not bungled more 
egregiously. Surely any Englishman, especially one who 
wears ‘a white shirt, cloth tailorings, an evidently hall-marked 
watch-chain, and a chimney-pot silk hat, might have known that 
the English peers are not hereditary tyrants, and that the special 
strength of the English peerage is due to the persistent mingling 
of the old and the new, the constant recruiting from the 
commons. In this country we have no caste but class, not 
separation but union, an ever flowing of class into class, so that 
no one can say where one class ends and another begins. 

Yet he who does not know and thoroughly understand how 
the whole British nation is compesed of interflowing classes, and 
that it is free from the stagnating influence of insulating caste 
cannot understand how The Queen’s Government is made and 
carried on. After the extension of household suffrage, or rather 
registered residential suffrage, to the counties, there was much 
talk about the democracy, as if an hitherto excluded caste had 
been admitted into the electorate. Timid people half dreaded a 
semi-revolution ; but it turns out that the five million electorate 
is very ditto to the three million electorate. Interflowing classes 
do not differ fundamentally, but only superficially, and so the 
extension of the franchise was merely adding more voters of the 
same general character to the electorate, and the mere change 
in number was not revolutionary. 

What do those who talk of the English democracy and of 
democratic progress in England mean by the phrase? There 
are, it seems to me, two very distinct kinds of popular govern- 
ment, or, as some express it, of government by the will of the 
people. The one is when the people has a share in the govern- 
ing, and that I call republicanism. The other is when the 
people elects a ruler who is to govern them, and that I call 
democracy. According to that definition the genius of the 
English people is essentially republican. The political history 
of the nation is a record of class after class demanding to share 
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in the government, and I may add that the history of the 
Monarchy is a record of Sovereigns granting the demand, some 
grudgingly and some graciously, or being compelled to concede 
it. In the United States the same characteristic is predominant, 
so that from Washington to Cleveland there never has been the 
least apprehension of any President becoming a virtually 
democratic Emperor by the will of the people, and no one could 
do so unless by the will of the people. The people of the 
United States are a self-governing nation with an elective 
Presidency; and the people of England are a self-governing 
nation with an hereditary monarchy ; in all essentials and fun- 
damentals one nation is not a whit more or less self-governing 
that is republican, than the other. But because so republican 
the English nation is not less monarchical, but, indeed, therefore, 
more staunchly so. The national attachment to the Throne is 
deepened and intensified by the Throne being both the symbol 
and the bulwark of the nation’s self-governing liberty, and no 
Sovereign has truer and more devoted homage than Queen 
Victoria, and I now speak not of the love inspired by her 
personal merits, but only in respect to her regal right to loyalty. 
I may add that the Monarch of this self-governing, that is 
essentially republican nation, is a most powerful Sovereign. 
The formal veto prorogative is obsolete, but in lieu of that there 
is a force of influence which is a far greater power than that of 
the despotic Ruler who cannot act wisely or unwisely without 
obtaining and maintaining the assent and co-operation of a 
clique of courtiers, or of an exacting faction. Taking the 
definition I have above given, it may be said that the staunch 
republicanism of the English nation fosters and stimulates the 
loyalty to the Monarchy, and makes the Throne of England the 
strongest in the world. 

The political genius of the French nation is not republican, 
that, is not self-governing, but democratic, that is, the French 
prefer to use their freedom to elect someone to govern them. 
Now I think it will be admitted that the English have not in ail 
the changes, or rather enlargements of the electorate, manifested 
a disposition to renounce self-government and to be governed 
by an elect of the people. Queen Victoria reigns in the hearts 
of her subjects not only as their constitutional sovereign, but 
also as a woman dear to all men and women of all sorts and 
conditions ; yet her people who would, were it needful, give their 
treasure as if it were dross, and shed their blood as if it were 
water to defend her and her constitutional throne, are just as 
jealous and conservative of their self-governing rights as they 
would be if an unpopular sovereign reigned over them. 
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Wellington was the greatest conqueror of his time, but who 
imagined that if the Victor of Waterloo, instead of being domi- 
nated by a noble sense of most loyal duty, had been so stricken 
by a disloyal ambition, that he would have had the slightest 
chance of making himself Ruler of England? If Nelson had 
returned alive with the spoils of Trafalgar he would have been 
the most honoured and beloved Englishman of his day, but if he 
had been as disloyally ambitious as he was loyally dutiful, he 
would have had no chance of making himself Ruler of England. 
The English love their heroes much, but their liberty most. Or 
take another illustration. A great deal has been said and written 
about the personal influence of Mr. Gladstone. It was immense, 
though not unprecedented, and I think the personal influence of 
Pitt was far greater. Well, the personal influence of Mr.Gladstone 
has been tested. He appealed to the electorate, including that 
part of the electorate that was described as democratic, and that 
he had, so his followers claimed, been mainly instrumental in 
admitting to the franchise. No English statesman had ever 
made such a personal appeal, and I must add such an appeal to 
democratic, really democratic, passions. He flagrantly reviled 
“classes and their dependents” as if they were a caste apart 
from the great majority of the nation. If the English were 
democratic the effect of the daring appeal to dangerous passion 
would have been a Gladstone victory or civil commotion, But 
the result was a most notable defeat. The French were sur- 
prised by the failure of what they regarded as a Gladstone 
plebiscite. I must use the French word for the language spoken 
by the English self-governing nation has no word for the process 
by which a non-self-governing nation formally elects a man to rule 
over it. In the French sense there is no democracy in monarchical 
England, there is no disposition to be governed by an elected 
ruler, and in France, though its Government is in the form of a 
Republic, there is none of the republicanism than prevails in Eng- 
land and in the United States. I mean there is not a disposition 
for self-governing. 

But if those who talk of the English becoming democratic on 
account of the extension of the franchise mean that there must 
henceforth be a popular element in the Government, I reply that 
the popular element has not been excluded from the Queen’s 
Government when the franchise was restricted. 

The highest and most influential office in the State is that of 
Prime Minister; though quite in keeping with the anomalies of 
the Constitution, it is not an office formally recognised by the 
Constitution, but is the outcome of convenience, and by custom 
has become a part of the unwritten law of the Constitution. 
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Since the accession of the Queen, Lords Melbourne, Derby, 
Aberdeen, and Salisbury, four peers of England, have been Prime 
Ministers; Lord John Russell was the son of a Duke, but not a 
peer until he was created an Earl, and Lord Palmerston was a 
non-representative peer of Ireland; Sir Robert Peel was the son 
of a manufacturer; Mr. Disraeli was the grandson of a Hebrew 
merchant and the son of a man of letters of very moderate 
means; and Mr. Gladstone is the son of a Liverpool merchant. 
So in fifty years the Premiership has been held by four English 
peers, a courtesy lord, an Irish peer, and by three commoners 
directly associated with the middle class. Not less marked, 
perhaps even more marked, is the mingling of classes in the 
composition of the Ministries. One Ministry has been nicknamed 
The Ministry of All the Virtues, another The Ministry of All 
the Talents, and any modern Ministry might have been fitly 
described as A Ministry of All the Trades. Our institutions, and 
notably The Queen’s Government, were thoroughly republican, 
or, according to the current conventional word, thoroughly demo- 
cratic, long before we had a suffrage so wide as to be hardly 
distinguishable from a registered manhood suffrage. 

It is then a characteristic of The Queen’s Government to be in 
a most thorough manner thoroughly representative, to be com- 
posed of peers and of commoners, of commoners of various de- 
grees, too, ancient county family commoners, commoners whose 
fathers were of the middle-class crowd, and of commoners who 
have by their own efforts emerged from the middle-class crowd. 
And the industrial class is ever flowing into the middle class. 
How many grandsons of workmen have been members of 
Ministries, and even members of Cabinets? Perhaps sons of 
workmen have been Cabinet Ministers Democratic! Well, 
use the word if you prefer it. Democratic! Well, the most 
thoroughly democratic institution in all the world is the Queen’s 
Government. 

A living and fruit-bearing institution is not a manufactured 
thing, but a thing of growth. It grows out of the genius and 
the circumstances of the people. That is not the view of some 
enthusiasts, who think that with a pennyworth of ink and paper 
they can make a living constitution for any people. And some 
enthusiasts hold that the English Constitution is the proper 
Constitution for all peoples. Many years ago a French railway 
contractor observed the wonderful working and the wonderful 
eating and drinking of English navvies. When the English 
navvy is in full pay his consumption of beef and beer is 
amazing, but not more amazing than his working, when, with 
pick and spade he levels hills and fills up valleys. The French 
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contractor opined that the wondrous working was the result .of 
the wondrous eating and drinking; and when he returned to 
France he crammed his French diggers with British beef and 
swilled them with British beer. The result was, not that the 
French diggers worked like English navvies, but that they had 
to be sent to the hospital. In like manner, all English institu- 
tions do not agree with all foreign temperaments and require- 
ments, but whether an institution is transplanted or is indigenous 
all its vitality and fruition depend upon its growth. The 
Queen’s Government is an institution that could not have been 
devised by the most cunning brain, or made, not in any part 
made, by the most skilful statesman. 

The Queen’s Government is, we are often told, really the 
Government of the House or Commons. No doubt, according to 
the Constitution, that is constitutional custom; the Sovereign 
has to accept the Ministry that is acceptable to the House of 
Commons, and cannot keep in office a Ministry that is rejected 
by the House of Commons. The Commons having the absolute 
power of the purse, and the Royal veto prerogative being 
virtually abolished, it follows that the Commons must have a 
veto in respect to the Ministry. The actual power of the Com- 
mons as regards the Ministry is not nearly so great as is some- 
times asserted, because it is a veto power and not a selecting or 
electing power, and the latter would be so disastrously incon- 
venient that the power of the Commons must remain a veto 
power only. Fancy the House of Commons having to select or 
elect every one of the Ministers! How dire would be the con- 
fusion! How curiously incongruous would be the Cabinet! 
What a muddling medley would be the Ministry! However, 
the House does not select or elect, but merely exercises a 
veto power. 

If the House of Commons defeats a Ministry, the defeat being 
equivalent to a vote of want of confidence, the Ministry must 
resign, for if it did not the House could enforce its retirement 
by refusing to vote Supplies, unless, indeed, the defeated 
Ministry deems it expedient to advise the Sovereign to dissolve 
the Parliament, so that it may appeal to the vote of the consti- 
tuencies from the vote of the House. All the House of 
Commons can do is to compel the retirement of the Ministry ; 
then the Sovereign, in accord with what has become a cus- 
tomary law of the Constitution, sends for the leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, and commands him to form an Adminis- 
tration, and if possible the command is obeyed. Before the 
Ministry making is begun the Sovereign may enunciate her 
views as to the expediency of certain statesmen being included 
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or excluded, and when the list is submitted the Sovereign may 
suggest changes. At all events there is nothing in the law of 
the Constitution, written or customary, against such intervention 
on the part of the Sovereign, and in the meantime the House of 
Commons has no voice in the matter, and having turned out a 
Ministry, it has to await the announcement of a new Ministry. 
The House might indeed decline to support the new Ministry, 
but that would render a General Election necessary, and what- 
ever the result of the electoral contest, the House that made it 
necessary would lose, for either the Ministry it turned out would 
be restored to office or the new Ministry it refused to support 
would obtain a sufficient increase of strength to enable it to keep 
in office. It is possible, though very improbable, that neither 
party might gain or lose at the polls, but still either the turned 
out Ministry or the new Ministry which had been refused sup- 
port would hold office until there was another General Election. 
Therefore the Queen's Government is not selected or elected, is 
not made by the House of Commons, is not in that sense the 
creation of the House of Commons, and the power of the House 
of Commons is a veto power only, which is a very different and 
far less influencing power than making by selecting or electing. 
Also it is a limited veto power, since the defeated Ministry may 
advise an appeal to the country, and it is the constitutional 
custom for the Sovereign to act in such a matter, unless the 
position is exceptional, in accord with the advice of her constitu- 
tional advisers. The Queen’s Government is not made by the 
House of Commons, though it may be by the veto of the House 
compelled to resign or to appeal to a verdict of the consti- 
tuencies. Would it be correct to say—would it not be very 
misleading to say—that in the times when the Sovereign exer- 
cised the veto prorogative, the Sovereign made the laws? Not 
more incorrect and misleading than it is to say that the House 
of Commons makes the Queen’s Government, since it has only a 
veto power in regard to it. 

The most important officer of The Queen’s Government is the 
Prime Minister. His patronage is magnificent. On his advice 
the Sovereign bestows titles, and confers the most coveted 
decorations and distinctions, including the Garter. He is 
virtually the maker of Archbishops and Bishops—the acting 
temporal head of the Church of England. He appoints the 
Viceroy, who rules over the two hundred millions of the subjects 
of the Empress of India. It would require too much space to 
set forth all, or nearly all, his patronage, but I must not omit 
his right of appointing to the highest judicial positions. The 
Premiership is not an office like unto any other office. There is 
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no departmental work attached to it but has been held by the 
holder of some other office—generally by the First Lord of the 
Treasury because that is an office of dignity which does not 
involve much administrative work. The Premiership might, 
I presume, be held by a gentleman who held no other office, 
though there is no precedent for such an arrangement. What 
are the duties of the Prime Minister? Very many, and the dis- 
pensation of patronage is not by any means the most onerous, 
though it must be sufficiently burdensome. He is the prime 
constitutional adviser of the Sovereign; he is the voice of the 
Sovereign to the Ministry, and the voice of the Ministry to the 
Sovereign. If the Sovereign desired to comment on any point 
or incident of administration Her Majesty would address the 
Prime Minister and not the Minister at the head of the depart- 
ment; and if a Minister wishes to make a statement in Parlia- 
ment, involving some revelation of what has passed in Council, 
he cannot directly ask for the permission of his Royal Mistress, 
but must do so through the interposition of the Prime Minister. 
Not only has the Prime Minister to advise the Sovereign when 
consulted by Her Majesty, but it is also his duty, if he deems it 
expedient, to tender unasked-tor advice. Ifthe Prime Minister 
is a member of the House of Commons his Parliamentary duty 
is very arduous. He is President of the Cabinet Council—not 
merely as chairman to keep order, but as the chief. He is the 
leader of his party, and the duties of that leadership are heavy 
and cannot be lightened by devolution. The whip has not only 
to be in daily communication with the leader of the party, but 
he also frequently finds it necessary for the leader to directly 
communicate with the members of the party. An American 
statesman said that party discipline is the cohesive force of public 
plunder, but in this country we have passed the stage of simple 
public plunder, and the maintenance of party discipline is a very 
complicated task. Complete self-abnegation is not the rule but 
the exception, and very pure patriots who love their country 
may love themselves a little. Some want honours and some 
place or promotion for relations or friends, and some—hen- 
pecked husbands or daughter-driven fathers—crave for royal and 
ducal society. The whip can generally procure the required invi- 
tations, though I do not for a moment suppose that the Secret 
Service money has been used for subsidising the grand enter- 
tainer. But the whip is frequently unable to satisfy the claims 
for titles, place and promotion, and then the personal intervention 
of the Prime Minister is required to soothe the anger of the dis- 
appointed one, who is quite ready to rhetorically enjoy the 
sweetness of dying for his country, but who, after the expensive 
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trouble of nursing two or three constituencies, after being at the 
cost of giving party parties, after being sound as a roach on the 
goose—my Irish friends will excuse the slight piscatorial 
Hibernianism—and after obeying the divisional crack of the 
whip as if the Decalogue commanded him to do so, cannot see 
why he is denied a handle to his name, or a place for his wife’s 
brother, or promotion for his nephew. A cordial note from the 
Prime Minister, or a cordial grip of the Prime Minister’s hand, 
is very soothing, for Mr. Aristides Secundus, M.P., reads between 
the lines of the note, or feels in the grip of the hand, an assur- 
ance that compliance with his reasonable request is only post- 
poned. But the member who has views of his own, and who 
fancies he cannot conscientiously vote with his party on this or 
on that question is a dreadful worry to the whip, and it requires 
the exercise of much skill on the part of the Prime Minister to 
persuade the jibbing member that he is suffering from political 
colour-blindness, and the what seems to him black is white, and 
that voting with the party is a paramount duty. Sometimes the 
jibber is invited to a Downing Street breakfast—cold game, 
pickled fish, and hot savoury omelette—or he is included in a 
dinner at which there is a party duchess to overcome his scruples. 
Generally the conscientious objections are not very serious, 
because before determining on a policy or a measure, the leaders 
carefully feel the pulse and stethoscope the views and whims of 
the rank and file. Minor objections are often met by saying— 
“Well, vote for the second reading, and you can propose an 
amendment in committee,” or else the Prime Minister has to 
intervene in the way I have described. 

Then the Prime Minister has some function in regard to the 
administration of every department. His colleagues, especially 
those of the Cabinet, are men of high position, some of them 
foremost statesmen who “serve under him.” In what sense do 
they serve under him? Mainly that he is the chief, the direct 
constitutional adviser of the Sovereign. But to some extent in 
another sense they serve under him. The position of a Minister, 
who may be in the front rank of statemen, is not that of a clerk; 
for the Minister is personally responsible for the administration 
of his department. If he errs he cannot excuse himself on the 
ground that he has acted on the advice and direction of the 
Prime Minister. Nor, if there is any serious mishap in adminis- 
tration, can the Prime Minister claim exoneration on the ground 
that he is not responsible for the conduct of the department. 
That point was discussed and settled during the Crimean War, 
when an attempt was made to hold the War Minister solely 
responsible for the terrible condition of the army in the Crimea. 
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All the members of the Government are indeed conjointly 
responsible for every important administrative act; but the 
Prime Minister has a special responsibility. Thus Mr. Gladstone, 
as Prime Minister, was held distinctly responsible for the foreign 
policy of The Queen’s Government, though Lord Granville was 
Foreign Secretary. The position seems to be this, A Cabinet 
Minister submits all matters of importance relating to his depart- 
ment to the Cabinet, and further is under a constitutional obliga- 
tion to especially consult the Prime Minister on matters that are 
not matters of detail. Ministers in charge of a department, but 
not in the Cabinet, will also consult the Prime Minister, and 
through him submit measures, or important questions to the 
Cabinet. Ifa Minister disagrees with the Prime Minister on a 
point that he deems vital, the Minister must resign ; and so it 
is with every member of the Ministry, including the Household 
officials, for every holder of a ministerial office is personally 
responsible for every policy and act of The Queen’s Government 
unless he protests against it by resignation. The resignation of 
a Minister, or of half-a-dozen Ministers, does not put an end to the 
Ministry, but the resignation of the Prime Minister, even if none 
of his colleagues deemed it expedient to resign, would end the 
existence of the Ministry. The Prime Minister has a right to re- 
quest any of his colleagues to resign, that is to say, if there is a 
difference of opinion, it is not for the Prime Minister to submit, 
but for the Minister who serves under him to submit, or to resign. 
By submitting, I mean being persuaded that he can conscien- 
tiously continue to hold office. The Cabinet sits 2 camera, and 
it is a most secret council, but the complete supremacy of the 
Prime Minister is a well-known principle or law. When the 
Cabinet is divided the decision of the majority is final, if the 
Prime Minister agrees with it, and if the question is deemed 
vital, the depending minority will resign. But if the Prime 
Minister agrees with the minority on what he deems a vital 
question, he might call on the majority to resign, unless he 
determined to resign, and so end the existence of the Ministry. 
The Prime Minister is supreme, and the rest of the Ministers 
serve under him. 

‘“:The Prime Minister is the prime factor in the carrying on of 
The Queen’s Government. As Prime Minister he has no port- 
folio or seal or department; he dispenses the grand patronage of 
the Crown; and he has a certain supremacy in respect to the 
other Ministers. The Minister who disagrees with him has to 
resign, but his disagreement with other Ministers does not 
involve his resignation. The Prime Minister is, in fact, a sort of 
Viceroy, and his position in The Queen’s Government is closely 
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analogous to that of the Sovereign in the times when the House 
of Commons had not a veto respecting the Ministry, when 
Ministers held office by and during the pleasure of the Sovereign, 
when, to put it briefly, the Sovereign was his or her own Prime 
Minister. 

Yes, the Prime Minister is the chief factor in The Queen’s 
Government, and upon him mostly depends the good or bad 
working thereof, even as in pre-constitutional times, when the 
Sovereign was the de facto Prime Minister, the character and 
effectiveness of the Government depended upon the character 
and ability of the Sovereign. Take all the Ministries of 
Victoria, and you will not find one that did not reflect the 
character, the personal idiosyncrasies and the talent, the strength, 
or the weakness of the Prime Minister. 

The Cabinet has been described as a Committee of the 
Ministry, but the description is incorrect. lt is composed of 
leading or representative men of the Ministry, and though some 
offices are always represented in the Cabinet, other offices, such 
as the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
First Commissioner or Works, the Postmaster-General, and 
others have sometimes been represented in the Cabinet and 
sometimes not. I notice the fact because it emphatically shows 
that the Cabinet is not a body of department representatives, 
but of representative men. It will be observed that as soon as 
anyone is nominated a member of the Cabinet he is sworn a 
member of the Privy Council. He may hold office outside 
the Cabinet without being a Privy Councillor, but he must be a 
Privy Councillor to be a Member of the Cabinet. The Cabinet 
is what the dona fide Council of the King used to be. It is the 
working Privy Council, and has the same relation to the Prime 
Minister as the actual Council had to the Sovereign when the 
Sovereign was his or her own Prime Minister. 

There are several peculiarities about The Queen’s Government 
that I have not now space to notice, but I must here just mention 
what seems to me to be a strange and perilous anomaly in recent 
years. Surely the main function of a Government is to govern, but 
of late it has seemed to be the predominant desire of The Queen’s 
Government to devise and inaugurate legislation. To proposé 
measures for the redress of grievances when they are ripe for 
redress is an important function of The Queen’s Government, but 
still the primary function is administration. Faulty laws wisely 
administered will do better for the nation than less faulty laws 
badly administered. The craving to inaugurate legislation, as if 
that were the sole test of the ability of a Ministry, may prevent 
due attention to the requirements for the defence of the Empire, 
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and that is not the only, though perhaps the most momentous, 
evil incidental to it. The permanent Civil Service is excellent 
so that the continuity of administration is not broken by 
changes of Ministry, but it is most desirable that the temporary 
chiefs should exercise a directing, stimulating, and reforming 
influence, for otherwise there will be more or less of stagnation 
and decadence, and a Minister mostly intent on the work of 
legislation will not exercise that most expedient influence. 
Another evil of the legislation craze is the repeal of fairly good 
laws, or of laws that have not had a fair trial, and the substitu- 
tion of laws that are not workable or that prove to be injurious. 
The parable of the wheat and the tares is applicable to the 
fashion of being in such hot haste to change the laws, for every 
change, however well meant, is not an improvement, and pre- 
mature reform is often fraught with irreparable mischief, with 
the dire destruction of what is good and beneficent. 

In view of this mania for legislation, mainly the result of party 
warfare, being degraded to the low level of faction fighting, it 
would perhaps be a boon if it were made the binding law of the 
Constitution that every other seven years there was to be no 
legislation, no addition to the Statute Book save the needful 


Supply Acts. Surely it is time that the electorate refused to 
heed the clamorous cries for more, and more, and more legisla- 
tion, and that our statesmen and politicians were made mindful 
that the primary and most important function of The Queen’s 
Government is to govern. 





“JIMS NUGGET.” 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS, 


AUTHOR OF “ETHELWOLD,” “ FIRE CAMP,” ‘‘AN OLD MAN’S DARLING,” ETC, 


Jtm’s PARTNER said, “ it wasn’t fair if a pardner didn’t work, he 
didn’t ought to share; true, Jim had bought the claim, and paid 
for it out of his own pocket, still a pardnership, was a pardner- 
ship, and it wasn’t right he should take hisself off, day after day, 
goodness only knew where ; if he’d a found anything worth find- 
ing, he ought to up and say so like a man, and share it with his pal.” 

The evening was warm, the pine trees waved their dark 
branches, and the wind blew the sweet pungent smell hither, and 
thither, Jim lay sprawled upon the long grass, fronting the camp, 
one arm thrown around a young girl’s supple waist, and one hand 
clasping a girl’s brown fingers, over one of which he was passing a 
plain gold shining circle. 

“There,” he said, smiling happily. “ Now you say, ‘I take you 
for my husband, Jim, and swear to be true to you for ever, so 
help me God !’”” 

The girl repeated the words after him, looking wonderingly 
into his face. 

“And I take you for my wife, Azalia,” he said, “and swear to 
be faithful to you so long as I live, and after please God, so help 
me Christ ; now we are married sweetheart as fast as Church and 
Priest could bind us, let’s go home.” 

He rose from the ground, and gave her his hand. Without a 
trace of shyness upon her lovely face she tripped along by his 
side, her bare feet scarcely seeming to touch the grass as they 
passed over it. She was very beautiful, and Jim looked down upon 
her proudly from his superior height, stooping now and then to 
kiss her poppy bud mouth. Her limbs looked as tho’ they 
had absorbed the sunlight, and gleamed golden brown against 
the green trees were barely covered, her hair hung round her like 
a mantle, her eyes looked up at Jim, and laughed from under 
their long lashes. 

“What will Pardner say?” she asked, with a roguish smile, 
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while two dimples peeped out from either side of her mouth, and 
laughed across at each other. 

“ Pardner will swear,” Jim answered, unconcernedly. “ D’you 
know, Azalia, what his last idea is? he thinks J’ve found a 
nugget which is too big to carry alone, and which I’m too selfish to 
share, he thinks I steal away to gaze upon it, so much I learned 
from the boys.” 

He looked down upon her, took one tress of her red brown 
hair, and wound it round his fingers. 

“T think I'll call you Nuggit,” he said, “ you’re almost golden, 
and its true enough I would not share you with anyone. You're 
my wife now Azalia, and some day when we come across a 
streak of luck, we'll go home to England together.” 

“England, that’s where they say my father came from.” 

Jim gazed at her thoughtfully. 

“It’s likely enough, I should think,” he said slowly, “ you've 
English blue eyes, and English hair; how long have you lived 
alone in the bush, Nuggit ?” 

“TI don’t know,” she answered, puckering her brow as she tried 
to remember, “since mother died till you met me a long while, 
then such a little time, excepting when you have been away.” 

Jim laughed pleasedly at the unconscious flattery. 

“Well, you'll see more of me now,” he said, “ tho’ I'll have to 
leave you pretty often still, Nuggit, but we ll have a honeymoon 
first.” 

About a fortnight after this most unorthodox wedding, Jim 
strolled into the camp, and down to the gulch, giving here and 
there a cheery “good morning.” Pardner was at work on their 
claim, he looked up with a surly scowl. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it?’ he said. 

“Yes, Pardner, it’s me.” 

Jim took off his coat and set to work, throwing in a word now 
and then, while he washed the earth and quartz, looking eagerly 
for the little specks of gold ; these words were scarcely answered, 
and at length Jim glanced up. 

“Say, Pardner, is anything wrong, because, if it is, you may as 
well throw it up ?” 

Pardner grumbled something to the effect that, “ Pardners 
should work fair, and share everything.” 

“ Well,” said Jim, “ an’ don’t we ?” 

“ And one Pardner shouldn’t go away an’ leave t’other Pardner 
without a word as to when he was coming back, or where he was 
going, the boys asked questions, an’ I’d like to be able to 
answer them.” 

Jim balanced his hammer across his hand, threw it up, caught 
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it dexterously, lifted it high, brought it down upon a large stone 
splitting it into innumerable fragments, and making little sparks 
of fire flash out. 

“Well!” he said, “ why don’t you, why don’t you tell them 
I've found a nugget which I ain't willing to share with anyone, 
and which I can’t carry home alone, why don’t you tell them 
that, Pardner?” 

“ Then it is true!” 

The two men rose to their feet, and looked at each other, Jim 
smiling and calm, Pardner, with his face and hands working con- 
vulsively. 

“Maybe it is,and maybe it ain't,’ Jim answered ; “ but it’d 
be enough to tell them, wouldn’t it.” 

Silence, except for the sound made by the washing and split- 
ting of stones, then from Pardner'’s lips there fell a great oath, 
and he hurled himself upon Jim. 

For a few moments they clasped each other with an Indian 
hug, then, as by mutual consent, separated. 

“T'll kill you,” said Pardner. 

“ You’re welcome,” Jim answered, “ that’s if you can, no, none 
of that.” 

None of that referred to a long knife which Pardner drew from 
his belt, fora moment the Sun shone upon it, and the bright 
rays flashed Heavenwards, then it stepped back into its hiding- 
place. 

Jim replaced his pistol, which had made its appearance in 
response to the flash of the knife, and again the two men looked 
at one another; then Pardner swung his arm round with the 
intention of knocking Jim down, but he, being better versed in 
the art of self-defence, hit out straight from the shoulder, and, 
accomplishing his object in a shorter space of time, having a 
lesser journey to travel, felled Pardner to the ground. 

“T reckon you've had enough now,” he said, “ if not I’m willing 
to accommodate you, and hark ye, Pardner, you can clear out of 
this, its the last time we work together ; I took you into pardner- 
ship out of pity, because you were so down on your luck when 
you came here, now I turn you off, you ought to have money 
enough to buy yourself a claim, but in case you have not, here.” 

He showered some gold pieces down on to the ground as he 
spoke, caught up his tools, and swung away towards his hut, 
without giving one glance at his fallen adversary. 

Here and there he paused, and exchanged a word, smiling a 
little bitterly as man after man asked him if he had brought the 
nugget home. When he reached his hut he changed his linen, 
washed that which he had taken off, hung it up to dry, and, 
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leaving his hut once more, locked the door, and turned away in 
direction of the pine woods. The red woods nodded their heads 
as the wind passed over them, the sun glimmered through the 
dark leaves, Jim passed -along quickly, singing to himself, so 
softly and sweetly, that the squirrels paused over their dinner, 
and followed him to listen. 

After awhile he came to a deep chasm, over which, from either 
side, the tall trees leaned and threw their branches, interlacing 
them in the centre, greeting each other with a handshake. Jim 
climbed one of the trees as nimbly as a cat, and crept across the 
bridge which Nature had made; ’twas a perilous journey, the 
boughs swayed, the leaves rustled, but Jim had no fear, in the 
centre he paused and looked down. 

Many many hundred feet below, at the bottom of the cleft 
earth, a tiny stream of liquid silver ran; the Sun, straight above 
in the Heavens, shone down upon it, dancing over its surface, 
and gleaming along the moss and fern which grew up the per- 
pendicular walls to the level earth. 

Jim had grown to appreciate the beauties of nature since his 
wedding-day, the possession of one lovely and perfect thing 
made him crave for more, just in the same way as those who had 
money, or old china, or rare books, are never tired of adding to 
them, he wished that Azalia could look down upon the wonderful 
beauty of the tinted foliage and the sweet blooming flowers, 
there was nothing quite like it upon the surface of the earth, not 
even when looking along a pine wood did you get such a depth 
of colouring. Glancing downward, Jim noticed how the shade 
of green deepened and deepened, broken here and there bya 
speck of red, until it grew almost black with the silver stream 
kissing its darkened beauty. It was no good wishing Azalia 
could see, ‘twas a dangerous journey even for him, he must tell 
her how fair it was. 

The sun moved slowly onward, at least Jim kad a sort of dim 
indistinct idea that the sun did not move, but looking through 
the branches he felt that he must have been mistaken, the golden 
rays no longer poured straight down, one side of the chasm had 
grown dark and cheerless looking, the stream sparkled no longer, 
Jim crept on and reached the opposite side in safety. 

Azalia was sitting on the red ground at the root of a great 
tree, talking in a seemingly perfectly familiar manner to a mag- 
pie who was hopping about near her, her slender brown fingers 
turning some leaves into a wreath, her blue eyes watching the 
bird as he strutted about with such an air of conceit that almost 
it seemed that the coxcombs of civilised parts must have 
journeyed to the woods of Australia to learn their little airs and 
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graces from him; all at once he cocked his head upon one side, 
turned up the whites of his eyes, and, crying “ Jim, Jim,” hurried 
away as fast as his small legs would carry him. 

Azalia too had heard the sound of rustling branches, rustling 
as she knew they never did when only the wind stirred them, in 
a moment she was on her feet, blushing rosy red, and running 
with her arms held out towards Jim, who had landed safe and 
sound upon ¢éerra firma. 

“T’m first, Nugget,” the magpie cried triumphantly from Jim’s 
shoulder, where he had perched himself, “old slow coach, old 
slow coacii, who say's dinner, what a lark, what a lark, Jim’s 
home, hurrah, Nugget, Nugget, who’s Pardner, damn Pardner, 
what a lark.” 

Having delivered himself of these words, the magpie laughed 
loudly, then suddenly stopped. 

“Where’s your manners,” he asked himself, seriously, “ oh, I 
am ashamed, what luck, Jim, who’s Pardner, damn Pardner.” 

Having sworn once more with great gusto, and seeming enjoy- 
ment, the bird tucked his head under his wing and was silent. 

“I’m so glad you're back, Jim,” the girl said, fondly, “I was 
just beginning to feel lonely.” 

She had her hands clasped around his neck, he lifted her 
bodily from the ground, and carried her laughingly in his arms. 

“Did you miss me, my Nugget,” he asked, looking up at her 
through the mist of her hair. 

“Miss you, oh so much, you will not go away again for a long 
time.” 

She laid her head down upon his shoulder, with her lips just 
touching the lower part of his cheek, and she kissed him again 
and again, much in the same way that mother’s kiss their babes. 

“No,” he answered, feeling deliciously happy, “I'll make a 
good long stay, Azalia, then I really must get to work ; you see, 
Nugget, I want to make my pile, and take you home to England, 
and the gold won't find itself, I should not have come back to- 
day, only I quarrelled with Pardner.” 

“Damn Pardner,” said the bird, softly. 

Many days passed before Jim made his appearance in the 
camp again, the first person he saw was Pardner, working away 
at a new claim, he passed the man with a cheery “good morn- 
ing,” but received only an evil look in return. 

All day long he whistled and sang as he rocked his cradle, and 
at night when he went home to his hut he felt very lonely indeed. 
The idea of bringing Azalia into the camp never crossed his mind, 
there were two or three women there, but not such as he would 
wish his little wife to know; two or three times some of the 
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boys knocked at his door, and asked him to come and join them 
at a game of cards. 

“ No, thanks, old man,” Jim answered. 

“Why not, you've grown proud since you found your 
nugget.” 

“Yes,” smiling, “that’s so.” 

So, after a time, they left off bothering him. “ Like as not its 
a women he’s got out in the bush,” someone said, “leave him 
alone, he’li be all right again when he tires of her,” so they let 
him be, and neither watched nor questioned him, excepting 
Pardner, who would creep out of the camp after him, follow him 
through the deep pine woods, losing sight of him always when 
he disappeared up the tree. 

The year rolled onward, Jim was away nearly all the winter 
time, returning to camp and working harder than ever with the 
spring, before the sun was up they heard him singing as he went 
down to the gulch, and long after it was down he was still at his 
work whistling cheerfully, looking happy as a king; when he 
disappeared it was only for a few days; and once when they 
asked him why he worked so hard, he told them he was going 
home to England when the summer waned. Perhaps it was the 
hard work, perhaps it was the damp, for a great deal of rain fell ; 
be that as it may, Jim fell ill with fever and had to keep his bed, 
one by one the men nursed him tenderly, excepting Pardner, 
who never came near him till he heared he was delirious, then 
he offered. 

“I reckon he would not be pleased to see you,” someone said, 
casting a quick glance at Pardner’s face. 

“That’s so,” Pardner answered, “but see he don’t know no 
one now, and for the sake of old times I would like to take my 
turn.” 

So they let him. 

Seldom were Jim’s wanderings intelligible, Pardner listened 
intently striving to catch some meaning from his words, some 
news of the nugget; one night he leant towards the sick man 
and whispered in his ear. 

“Where's the Nugget, Jim, tell me, old man.” 

A look of utter anguish crossed Jim’s face. 

“ Nugget, nugget,” he said, “I can’t come to you the branch 
is broken, and the waters flow between, Nugget, Nugget.” 

The eyes of the watcher shone greedily, then there was a 
nugget. 

Six weeks passed before Jim was out of danger, Pardner left 
him as soon as consciousness returned, and did not offer his 
services again; Jim laid on his bed, too weak to move, thinking 
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of Azalia, what must she have thought of his long absence; he 
tried to rise from his bed but could not, the idea of her being 
alone, perhaps thinking herself deserted, was horrible to him ; oh 
if only he could go to her, six weeks—six long weeks—she 
might be dead, anything might have happened. Days passed, 
and he grew better, they could leave him alone at night, though 
he was still so weak he could not rise. 

One evening after they had left him, he laying in bed watching 
the stars grow darker and darker, and the stars peep out, he was 
thinking of Azalia, wishing he could send a message to her, but 
it was impossible, he would scarcely like to trust any of the men 
of the camp, even if they would undertake the journey. 

After a while he sank into a heavy slumber, and the horror of 
night grew and grew. 

Now and then he moved restlessly, murmuring in his sleep, 
yet slumbering still ; midnight passed, and the small hours suc- 
ceeded one another, Jim’s arms were flung above his head, he 
rested upon his back, the moonlight just kissing his face, so 
resting he dreamed a dream, so vivid, so terrible in its realistic 
intensity that great beads of perspiration broke out upon his 
brow. 

He dreamed that he saw Azalia creeping across the natural 
bridge made by the trees which spanned the terrible chasm, with 
one hand she grasped the branches as she passed slowly onward, 
with the other she clasped something to her breast, her face was 
terribly pale, and her great eyes looked feverish and sad, more 
than once she almost lost her balance, and each time her hand 
clutched the something convulsively ; Jim tried to call out, tried 
to move, but something rendered him voiceless and powerless, 
onward she went, onward, onward, until he lost sight of her 
among the dense foliage. Then the dream changed, he was 
lying at the bottom of the chasm, the cool wind blowing over 
him, the silvery waters, warm and soft, kissing his cheek, he tried 
to move himself, stretched out his arm, and the warm water 
touched his hand, he should be drowned, then Azalia will never 
know—how did did he come there—did he fall, he— Witha 
start he woke, the warm water still touched his hand, the soft 
wind blew over him, he looked down at his side, and two eyes, 
blue as two others he knew, met his own; on the pillow there 
lay a long lock of golden brown hair, the wind came in from the 
open door, and the warm soft water which touched him so gently 
was the tiny face of an infant child. 

In a moment he understood, and a cry broke from his lips— 
‘ Nugget, Nugget.” 

She had come to him, she had left a long bright lock of her 
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hair, his dreatn was true, she had crossed the dangerous tree 
bridge, and she had brought their child. 

Once, twice, thrice he pressed his lips passionately to the little 
one’s, then, with a determined expression upon his face, he rose 
from his bed, necessity giving him strength, and wrapping the 
infant warmly in a blanket, left the hut. It was early morning, 
not even the flowers were awake, the sun shone aslant across the 
red earth, and the pine woods were silent. 

He must find her, her weak and weary feet cannot have gone 
far, why did she not stay, did she think he did not want her, he 
must find her, his little wife, his little Nugget, the mother of his 
child. 

Onward he went, stumbling, half falling now and again, look- 
ing here and there with wistful, weary pain-laden eyes; surely, 
surely, she can never have tried to cross the bridge again. 

Onward past the pine trees which stand up tall and straight 
like soldiers on guard; onward, onward ’till a cry broke from 
his lips, and with a stifled moan of “ Nugget,” he flung himself 
down upon the tangled grass and weed. 

She was lying there, white and still, so stili that Jim thought 
she was dead, he placed the child upon the earth, and caught 
her up in his weak arms, “ Nugget, Nugget, my darling,” he said, 
“oh, not dead, not dead.” 

A little shiver ran through the girl’s frame, then she opened 
her eyes, and a glad smile broke over her face—‘*I am 
dead,” she whispered, “ you have come to—be with—me when 
I die.” 

“Oh, no, my darling, no.” 

He kissed her lips and strained her to his heart, the child 
stretched out its tiny hand and caught the sunbeams as they 
strayed between the leaves of the trees. 

“You do love me then, Jim,” she said softly, “ you had not 
forsaken me for good, you were coming back ?” 

“Yes, oh yes, my darling ; I have been ill, very ill for days, 
I have been unconscious, and you?” He turned towards the 
child as he spoke, and lifting it, placed it in its mother’s arms. 

“T have not been alone all the time,” she answered, speaking 
with something of strength in her voice, and looking down at the 
little face which nestled so closely to her, “ but when day by day 
I grew weaker and weaker, I felt I must bring the child to you, 
then I came back and meant to die alone.” 

“No, no, not to die, Azalia, to live my darling, to come with 
me to England, never to be parted from me again.” 

“It would be sweet,” she said. And the tears gathered in her 
eyes, but— 
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She paused, then kissed the child, and lifted her lips to Jim. 

“Kiss me,” she said, “then let me go to sleep.” 

He kissed her fondly, then gathered her closely to him, the 
child slumbering in her arms. 

The sun rose higher, and higher, gleaming down upon Azalia’s 
closed lids, and dancing over the face of the sleeping child ; after 
awhile, it awoke and cried softly, but the mother did not hear. 
Jim sung softly hopiag to hush it to sleep, his arms ached, he felt 
faint for want of food, but Nugget slept, and she needed it so 
much, 

The child tired itself out with its plaintive wail, and slept 
again, the sun shone from mid Heaven, and still Nugget slept, 
Jim bent his lips to kiss her ; surely it was time she should awake, 
she must want food. 

As his lips touched hers, a chill ran through him, he looked at 
her in sudden fear, how still she was, he felt her heart, there was 
no beat, no breath came from between her lips, she was dead. 

For a moment Jim seemed stunned, then his loss swept over 
him like a great flood, and he called on her to come back to him, 
kissing her cold lips and hugging her close to his own beating 
heart. 

Again the child awoke, and cried, cried with the sharp cry of 
hunger, an expression of utter hopelessness crossed Jim’s face, he 
laid the dead woman down, and, looking at the infant, passed his 
hand wearily across his brow. 

“What can I do for you my little one?” he said; and tears, 
which were no disgrace to his manhood, baptised the child with 
sorrow. 

After awhile, the infant's repeated cries stirred him to action, 
he rose from the ground and looked around. Overhead, the 
branches of the trees met, weaving themselves together in a firm 
platform, he caught the dead girl up in his arms, with a strength 
born of desperation climbed the trees, and laid her along the 
branches, next he took the child, and wrapping it securely and 
warmly in the blanket, fastened it to a high bough, then turned 
away towards camp. 

All the men were at work in the gulch, Jim reached his hut, 
passed by it, and knocked at the door of another, a woman 
opened the door. 

“What Jim, you out ?” she cried, in great surprise ; “sure man, 
by the look of you, you’d better be a-bed.” 

“T can’t stay in bed,” he answered, “I should go mad, I came 
to ask you if you could give me a little milk ?” 

“ Of course, as much as you like to drink.” 

Jim’s pale face flushed. 
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“T don’t want to drink now,” he said, “if you could give it me 
in a bottle.” 

“Take a drink,” she said, pleasantly, “and take some away 
with you too, Jim, I’ve five goats now, and almost more milk 
than I know what to do with, it’s a liquor which is not appre- 
ciated here.” 

She brought a chair, and very wearily Jim sank into it, then 
with all a woman’s kindness of heart tho’ the life she had led, and 
the people she had lived amongst might well have killed all such 
feeling, she brought him bread and milk, and filled a large bottle. 

“ They say there’s plenty of nourishment in it,” she said, “and 
you look as tho’ you want something to give you your strength 
back.” 

He took a long drink at the milk, but did not touch the bread, 
then thanking the woman he took the bottle in his hand, stumbled 
out of the hut, fetched a spade, then on to the Pine Woods. 

Someone saw him go, someone noticed the spade in his hands, 
and with an evil glance determined to watch for his returning. 

Evening crept down upon the camp, the shadows of the pine 
trees grew longer and longer, then asthe sun sunk, and the glory 
faded out of the West, were lost in the reigning darkness, for 
where no light is, no shadows are, 

Pardner watched for Jim’s returning, watched on the border of 
the Pine Wood, and at length he came slowly, painfully, some- 
thing hugged tightly in his arms. 

“ His nugget,’ Pardner whispered to himself, and his hand 
wandered to his breast. 

How dark the night was, how heavy the clouds hung, the lights 
from the camp gleamed yellow through the blackness, like so 
many eyes watching. Pardner crouched low in the undergrowth, 
Jim staggered by, a sharp quick sound broke the silence, and 
echoed and re-echoed around, a vivid flash of light split the 
darkness, and Jim lay stretched upon the earth, his face turned 
upward, his arms still clasping the something to his pulseless heart. 

With a hasty glance around, Pardner crept forward, there was 
no one to see, the nugget was his, the great piece of gold which 
was almost too heavy for Jim to carry. 

He bent over the dead man, he tried to loosen the ciasped 
arms, for an instant the clouds rolled away, the moon shone 
brightly down, the wind passed and swept back the cloth from 
Jim’s treasure, an oath fell from Pardner’s lips, a little “ coo” 
broke the stillness of the night, then straight up into the 
murderer's eyes, a baby looked and smiled. 
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SHORTLY after the death of his eldest son, Linley published 
twelve ballads, exquisitely sweet and beautiful. One, a mourn- 
ful strain, “I sing of the days that are gone,” obviously referred 
to his own recent sorrow. These ballads were purely, entirely 
English—simple, spirited, and original. His youngest son, 
William, was a musician. Linley had in all twelve children. 
The first, which had died in infancy, he had named George 
Frederick, in honour of the mighty Handel, a master whom he 
admired and revered above all others. Linley was justly proud 
of his handsome, clever family: each of the group was richly 
endowed with unusual attractions and talents. One day a 
gentleman had been complimenting the eminent composer upon 
the beauty and accomplishments of his lovely daughters, and 
happened to notice Tom, the eldest boy. “Are you, too, 
musical, my little man?” he inquired. “Oh yes, sir,” replied 
Master Tom, with innocent pride, “ we are all geniuses !” 

A camp having been formed at Coxheath in the summer of 
1778, numbers were attracted from the metropolis, and it was of 
course the subject of much interest. A jeu d’esprit was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, called merely the “Camp,” introducing 
all the shifts, impositions, distresses, intrigues, and manceuvrings 
peculiar to life under military tents at that period. It was 
written by Richard Tickell, a young man endowed with a 
literary ambition. This ambition had been partly gratified by 
the success of some political “ poems,” which had not only 
brought his name before the public, but had obtained for him 
patronage and a Government place. Although in private life 
by no means an estimable character, he had become the son of 
Linley, having married Mary Linley, the sister of Mrs. Sheridan. 
The piece was simply trash—utter nonsense, vilely written. It 
was attributed to Sheridan, who was too indolent to contradict 
the libel. Linley supplied the music, which was charming. The 
trifle was played by the best performers in the theatre: Parsons, 
Moody, Bannister, Dodd, Baddeley, Mrs.Wrighton. A verypretty 
girl, Miss Walpole, went through some sprightly military evolu- 
tions in front of some beautiful scenery designed by Louther- 
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bourg. At one of the rehearsals, Bannister, as Sergeant Drill, 
was singing a song to the rustics, to induce them to enlist. The 
song ended, he, as a further inducement, had to go through the 
manual exercise, giving the word himself, which he did in a 
clear, intelligible tone: “Shoulder arms!” “ Present arms!” 
and soon. Sheridan ran up to him, laughing. “That won't do 
at all, Mr. Bannister,” cried he. “It is very unsoldierlike—you 
speak to be understood ; they never do that on parade.” 

Despite being twaddle, this slight, ephemeral entertainment 
was successful, and “drew,” while the “legitimate drama” was 
being played to empty benches. 

Moody was one of the best “ Irishmen” on the stage, until he 
grew old and careless. He was said to be a native of Ireland 
by some, though others asserted that he was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Garden. Either from patriotism or 
prejudice, he narrowly escaped being concerned in the rebellion 
of 1725. There was no better Major Dennis O'Flaherty, Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, Captain O’Cutter than himself for years. 

At the close of the season Sheridan was obliged to buy young 
Lacy’s moiety for forty-five thousand pounds. In order to enable 
him to do this, he divided his own share between Dr. Ford and 
Linley. Lacy’s own follies and extravagancies had reduced him 
to this necessity. Sheridan afterwards purchased Dr. Ford’s 
share for seventeen thousand pounds. By what spell Sheridan 
conjured up these thousands it would be impossible even to 
guess. The theatre was most carelessly managed at this time ; 
as for Sheridan, he frequently threw letters of the utmost 
importance into the fire without reading or even opening them. 

On the death of Garrick, Sheridan, who had appeared as chief 
mourner at the funeral, wrote a monody, the musical accompani- 
ment being by Linley. It was recited at Drury Lane by Mrs. 
Yates. Songs, duets, and choruses were introduced at occasional 
pauses of the recitation. The style of these, though necessarily 
funereal, was melodious and pathetic in the highest degree. This 
beautiful composition was not printed. 

Three years elapsed between the production of the “Camp” 
and the next piece which Linley presented to the public. The 
‘*“Gentle Shepherd” (1781) was altered by the ambitious but 
certainly not gifted Mr. Tickeil from Allan Ramsay’s pretty 
little pastoral. The original was so entirely Scottish in character 
that it was of necessity accompanied by a glossary of eighteen 
pages, by way of translation to assist the English reader. Linley’s 
music was much admired. 

Immediately after, the ‘Carnival of Venice,” one of Linley’s 
best pieces, remarkable for its originality, was brought out. The 
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industrious Tickell, it was said, wrotethe book of the words. The 
cast was superlatively good: the elder and junior Bannisters, 
Parsons, Dubellamy, Suett, Dodd, pretty Mrs. Cargill, Mrs. 
Wrighton, Miss Pope. 

One of the loveliest creatures that ever appeared on any stage 
played a small “young lady” part in this piece—Anna Maria 
Phillips, afterwards so widely known and admired as the bewitch- 
ing Mrs. Crouch. She was the pupil of Linley, to whom she had 
been articled in 1779 for three years. From her earliest child- 
hood, the extreme beauty of her voice had excited admiration. 
The organist of Berwick Street Chapel, Mr. Wafer, had so well 
instructed her in music that at ten she could sing the “ Soldier 
Tir'd ” with effect, accompanying herself on the pianoforte. The 
little girl was alarmed by her new teacher, whom she describes as 
being “dark, stern, and gigantic.” She laughingly confessed 
subsequently, “ I trembled sometimes when I looked at him, for I 
actually believed that my poor dear little old master might gointo 
the sleeve of Mr. Linley’s great-coat.” In the winter of 1780 
she had made her début at Drury Lane, as Mandane (“ Arta- 
xerxes”), then, and for years afterwards regarded as the most 
brilliant female character in the entire range of English operatic 
parts. She was then only seventeen. Her face and figure 
“ seemed to realise the visions of every poetical imagination. He 
who came from the study of Spenser's Una beheld the seeming 
origin of such a portrait in Miss Phillips.’ She came before the 
audience quivering with nervous fear: to the end of her long 
theatrical career she was always affected by this pain- 
ful dread of the audience. But her beauty, her clear, 
sweet, youthful voice, even her excessive timidity, won 
for her instant favour and indulgence. Her extreme 
and rare loveliness created pleased “surprise.” Three 
of the most fascinating women on the English stage played with 
the young girl that night—Miss Prudon, Miss Wright, and Mrs. 
Baddeley. It was described as being “the triumph of beauty 
even more than that of harmony.” 

Being deeply pre-occupied by his own private affairs, Sheridan 
(1782) appointed King, the popular comedian, to supply his 
place at the theatre. The first sign of a slight change of direc- 
tion was a marked improvement in the house. The boxes were 
papered with a light pea-green, the doors being hung with crimson 
curtains, the seats covered with crimson baize. The royal box 
and the one corresponding to it on the opposite side were 
advanced, and the side-scene lights were much increased. 

After the production of the “Carnival of Venice,’ Linley 
again allowed three years to elapse. Then (1784) he brought 
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out “Selina and Azor.” This was an adaptation of Grétry’s 
“Zemire et Azor,” written, it was understood, by Sir George 
Collier, an officer in the navy, a man who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself during the American War. This (if in reality 
by him) was the only piece he ever attempted for the theatre. It 
was written, “as well as the generality of musical entertain- 
ments,” to quote a historiographer not ordinarily disposed to be 
too lenient to the authors of English operatic works. The music 
was among the best and most popular ever produced by the 
graceful fancy of Linley, entirely different in style from Grétry’s, 
It was remarkable for its originality, its melody—it was the 
fruit of a rich and cultivated imagination, tempered by sound 
judgment and scientific knowledge. One song, charmingly sung 
by Mrs. Baddeley, the Selima, “ No Flower that Blows,” for years 
remained a favourite in the concert room. Another, a sparkling 
bravura, sung, with a brilliant obligato violin accompaniment by 
young William Linley, who led the band, excited rapturous 
admiration and applause. William Linley had just returned 
from Italy, where he had studied under Tartini, the greatest 
master of the violin in Europe. Vernon, Bannister, and Dodd 
played the other characters. The scenery was by Louther- 
bourg. 

Linley had, in 1781, produced a pantomime, “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” the words of which were presumed to be by Sheridan. 
The music was original and characteristic. The scenery by 
Loutherbourg, was much admired. From time to time Linley 
brought out small musical farces and pantomimes—the “ Triumph 
of Mirth,” the “ Spanish Maid,” “ Spanish Rival,” “Tom Jones,” 
&c., but they made little impression. He acquired much 
credit by the harmonies and accompaniments which he added 
to the songs, &c., of the “ Beggar’s Opera.” In lieu of the treble 
only, and a meagre, not to say frequently incorrect bass, the 
piece was by him enriched with such advantages as a full 
orchestra could afford, and instruments being introduced so as 
to give to many of the airs the most effective variety. 

“ Strangers at Home” was produced in the December of 1786, 
a comic opera, written by James Cobb, ex-Secretary to the East 
India Company, whu had already brought out some tolerably 
successful farces. It was in parts not bad, but some of the 
incidents were very improbable; indeed, the plot was so con- 
fused that, as was justly observed, the author seemed to lose 
himself. One critic said that “the first act was gold, the second 
silver, and the last brass.” It was played only a few nights. 
Linley’s music was excellent. The performers were King, the 
two Bannisters, Dignum, Barrymore, Mrs. Crouch, Mrs, Jordan, 
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Mrs. Wrighten. It was this piece which first introduced that 
fascinating comic actress, Mrs. Jordan, as a singer on the stage. 
She was a “ very neat figure” in male attire, and in this comic 
opera she “ enraptured the audience” by the song, * When first 
I began, Sir, to ogle the ladies,” set to the old tune of “Alley 
Croker.” Afterwards, she occasionally indulged the audience 
with a comic ballad, perhaps, two, in the performance of her 
characters, without accompaniment. Though not in any way 
what might be termed a professional vocalist, yet she sang with 
exquisite sweetness and expression. 

Madame Mara, the once famous German cantatrice, had visited 
London in 1784, allured by a handsome offer from the directors 
of the Pantheon. She had been obliged to run away from 
Prussia, the King, Frederick, having refused her permission to 
travel. The public received her with enthusiasm, and the for- 
tunes of the Pantheon were for atime assured. This engagement 
having expired, the Mara had entered into a joint partnership 
with Dr. Arnold and Linley for the production of Oratorios at 
Drury Lane. At first she did not appear on the stage, but in 
1786 she accepted an engagement from Sir John Gallini, the 
miserly manager of the King’s Theatre. A singular train of 
circumstances led to her appearing on the English stage in 1787. 
She took a violent dislike to Michael Kelly, who had just 
returned from Italy. He had one night in her presence praised 
his own friend, Signora Storace, as the “ best singer in Europe” 
(meaning “in her line”), and this laudation of a rival incensed 
the Mara so highly that she exercised all her influence to hinder 
him from obtaining an engagement from Dr. Arnold or Linley, 
and declared with passion that she would never sing in any place 
where he might happen to be. However, he was enabled to 
render a service to one of her friends, and with the volatility of a 
capricious, really good-natured disposition, she repented of her 
spiteful resentment, and volunteered to sing at his benefit—an 
offer which he joyfully accepted. For her first (and as she 
intended, her only) appearance on the English stage, she chose 
the part of Mandane, Mrs. Crouch was the Arbaces, Digaum 
Artaxerxes, Kelly himself Artabanes. 

When Madame Mara appeared before the audience, she as 
usual enchanted them by her truly magnificent singing. But her 
pronunciation of the words was such as would have made the 
performance of any less superb singer utterly absurd. She was 
one of the plainest women ever seen on the operatic stage, short, 
if not insignificant, with a face which no flatterer could reason- 
ably have called pretty, though the expression was pleasant and 
good-humoured: her eyes were bright and intelligent, but her 
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teeth were large and projecting. An Italian tenor declared that 
she was “as ugly as sin.” She was incapable of acting, not only 
was she devoid of dramatic instinct as regarded action, but she 
professed ineffable contempt for those who acted with their “legs 
and arms,” as being unable to express passion and feeling by 
means of vocal efforts. 

Madame Mara afterwards appeared as Polly in the “ Beggar's 
Opera,”’—a dangerous ordeal, as all the most beautiful song- 
stresses of the country had performed the character in succession, 
including the superbly handsome Billington. The Mara looked 
anything but the “pretty Polly” of that ultra English opera ; 
her uncouth rendering of the words not only made the dialogue 
tiresome, but the character entirely out of keeping. Again, 
however, her faultless voice; her exquisite taste, carried her 
triumphantly through the experiment. The music she sang 
deliciously—with the purest simplicity, for she disdained meretri- 
cious ornainentation, and very rarely added cadences, shakes, or 
roulades to the original notes of any composition. 

Linley’s last opera ‘ Love in the East,” an indifferent piece 
“but good enough for an Opera,” the excellent Geneste remarks 
in chronicling its appearance—was brought out in the February 
of 1788. As usual, he was fortunate in having his work repre- 
sented by admirable performers—King, Bannister jun., Bac- 
deley, J. Aikin, Dignum, Miss Romanzini, Miss Pope, Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Crouch. The music was pretty, and ensured for 
the trifle a favourable reception. 

Domestic griefs were clouding over Thomas Linley, crushing 
heart, life, courage. One of his beloved daughters, Maria, died 
at Bath, of fever, seven years after the loss of her brother Tom, 
and about the time when William returned from Italy, proud 
and full of promise. Strangely wild, romantic stories were 
scattered about the death of this beautiful girl. The deepest 
pity was expressed for her sorrowing father. As she lay dying 
she raised herself in bed, “ and with unexpected and momentary 
animation,” sang part of “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
with thrilling pathos. The scene was painfully affecting. Dr. 
Harrington, “a gentleman no less celebrated for his medical 
skill than for his musical abilities,” who attended her, was pre- 
sent. “ The almost superhuman sweetness of the notes breathed 
by this young and lovely creature who was just departing from 
them, and the awful hope inculcated by the words of the air she 
had chosen, contributed to give an appearance of inspiration to 
this last effort of a voice that had delighted every ear.” Dr. 
Harrington was overcome by the touching scene, he exclaimed 
“she is an angel!’ and quitted the room in agitation. Ex- 
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hausted by the strain, Maria Linley sank into the arms of the 
nurse, who afterwards described the incident, and soon afterwards 
she died. 

Two years later, Mary Tickell, the sister nearest in age to Mrs. 
Sheridan, the “chosen friend of her heart,’ died. Not long 
after the death of Mrs. Tickell, her husband married again, the 
Lady who became his second wife being a Miss Leigh. Some 
six years later, (1793), Richard Tickell died a terrible death. In 
the delirium of brain fever, he either flung himself or accidentally 
fell from the window of his apartments at Hampton Court 
Palace, and was killed. 

Mrs. Sheridan, at the age of thirty-eight, fell a victim to con- 
sumption, and died (1792), deeply, bitterly regretted by all who 
knew her. To her husband, the loss of this, his guardian angel, 
was irreparable. “I never beheld more poignant grief than Mr. 
Sheridan felt for the loss of his beloved wife,” says Michael 
Kelly, “ and although the world, which knew him only as a public 
man, will perhaps scarcely credit the fact, I have seen him night 
after night sit and cry like a child, while I sang to him, at his 
desire, a pathetic little song of my composition, ‘ They bore her 
to her grassy grave!?” Mrs. Sheridan was a lovely woman, a 
most accomplished singer and musician, a charming companion, 
endowed with rare gifts of mind and heart. John Wilkes said 
of her, she was the most beautiful flower that ever grew in 
Nature’s garden. She was laid beside her sister Mary in Wells 
Cathedral. 

November 19th, 1795, Thomas Lialey died, at his house in 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden. He was buried with his 
beloved children in Wells Cathedral. A monument was erected 
soon after to these deeply lamented relatives by William 
Linley. 

A collection of Linley’s posthumous works was published 
shortly after his death, consisting of glees, songs, madrigals, 
elegies, and cantatas. His Six Elegies, so much admired, were 
composed at Bath, in the meridian of his life. They were 
eminently beautiful, and replete with originality of conception, 
elegance, and tenderness. 

Within a very few years after Linley’s death, several of the 
popular singers and actors who had performed in his operas 
were snatched away by the grim tyrant—Parsons, Baddeley, 
Dodd, Palmer, and others. Mrs. Bannister had retired in 179I. 

Only three of his children survived him: two sons, William 
Linley, the Rev. Ozias Linley, and a daughter, Jane, afterwards 
married to Mr. Charles Ward, Secretary to the Committee of 
Management of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 

E. C. NEEDHAM. 
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OR, ST. HILDEGARDE’S TRUST. 


CHAPTER XXIIIL—(continued.) 
HILDEGARDE BEARS HERSELF BRAVELY. 


SO beaming with joy and gratitude and content was the face 
that looked down upon Dudley, as he sat on half stupefied at his 
writing-table, that perforce his own face brightened as he realised 
his friend’s happiness, and springing up with unwonted eagerness, 
he grasped Bartram’s hand warmly, as he said in a voice of deeper 
emotion than the occasion even seemed to warrant : 

“T do congratulate you, Bartram, from the bottom of my heart. 
Your life will indeed be a full and a beautiful one with such a 
help-mate. One who will sympathise with you in all your aims, 
and double your power for good.” 

“I thank you for your earnest words, Dudley. I had almost 
hoped that I might have been able to return your good wishes 
upon yourself, for if I mistake not the past ten days have been 
important ones for you as well as for me.” 

“T am engaged to be married if that in itself is cause for con- 
gratulation, but I fear Miss L’Estrange will hardly take so kindly 
to my work as Miss Armstrong will to yours. Her training, you 
see, has been quite in another school,” said Dudley, overcoming 
with an effort his reluctance to mention Geraldine’s name. 

As usual with Dudley, the very effort he made to appear un- 
moved, gave a dignified gravity to his manner, which checked 
the out-burst of surprise and discomfiture which Bartram felt 
moved to pour forth. Bitterly disappointed as he was in his 
friend he could not upbraid him, could not even suppress his sur- 
prise, without appearing to intrude on the dignified reserve with 
which Dudley seemed to wrap himself around. But he could not 
bring himself to express commonplace and unmeaning congratu- 
lations. He did not think it any matter for felicitation, very 
much the reverse, and he was moreover too much taken by sur- 
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prise to be able quickly to rally himself. So he remained silent, 
and presently Dudley spoke again. 

“I see you are surprised,” he said, “ but it isno new thing. We 
became engaged before Lady L’Estrange and her daughter left 
London, the day after we met them at Mrs. Armstrong’s. They 
preferred the matter being kept quiet at first, and I was in no 
hurry to talk of it. You will think it a very unwise affair, and 
you will wonder how I—a poor man in reality, saving for the St. 
Hildegarde’s trust-money, which is still always to be used by me 
as a trust—should have presumed to aspire to the hand of the 
rich and beautiful Miss L’Estrange. But I cannot explain my 
conduct Bartram, you must think as kindly of me as you can. I 
have blundered again that is all, and I can but make the best of 
itnow. It is the old story you see, life is too puzzling a riddle 
for such a book-worm recluse as myself. Do you remember how 
I grumbled at being drawn out from my retirement, when you 
visited me here more than a year ago ?” 

“Yes, I do. And I remember too, how bravely you put your 
shoulder to the wheel, and faced the problem set before you like 
an honest man. And I do not forget Dudley, how you rose to 
still higher things, and how many a ‘forlorn and shipwrecked’ 
soul, in our poor out-cast London, has had reason to bless the 
custodian of St. Hildegarde’s wealth. Do not spoil all by a false 
step now, old fellow. I do not ask for your confidence, I would 
only warn you against being led to do wrong, by any mere fanci- 
ful notions of right.” 

“It is too late to warn me, as you will see by reading this,” 
said Dudley sadly, passing him the crested note he had received 
from Lady L’Estrange that morning. “I should be glad if you 
woulda tell our Abbey friends the news. For myself I shall go 
away for the rest of the day, I think, ona solitaryramble But 
pray take Miss Armstrong my heartiest congratulations.” 

“Do they know at the Hermitage?” asked Bartram, rather 
abruptly, as though the question were not an easy one to him. 

“Yes, I took my tidings to Hildegarde the first thing,” said 
Dudley, a little bitterly, “and she tried, as is her wort, to cheer 
and encourage me. I don’t think her father approved of the 
news, and Hildegarde looked startled and pained at first. But, 
of course, it is of no real moment to her.” 

“Of no real moment to Hildegarde!” exclaimed Bartram, the 
words slipping out unbidden. And then suddenly checking him- 
self, he added, “ Hildegarde is one of the most unselfish people I 
know. She has the gift of ignoring herself when others are in 
trouble. And she is so natural and simple with it all. Maud 
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thinks her almost perfect, I believe, your tidings will grieve her 
I fear, and all our friends at the Abbey.” 

Dudley looked at Bartram with an eager, questioning glance, 
as he spoke. Could it be possible that they had all guessed at 
the secret which he had only just found out himself? That his 
heart had betrayed him to others, before it had betrayed him to 
himself? He knew now what it was that made the bitterness of 
his new trouble. It was not merely that Geraldine no longer 
held any sway over his fancy even, but that his heart was no 
longer free. Perchance, it had never been free since before even 
he had come under the spell of Geraldine’s beauty. In looking 
back now, it seemed to him that Hildegarde—child as she was— 
had taken possession of it from that day when he had seen her 
picking samphire on the rocks, singing in the gladness of her 
heart, and bringing the first real gleam of sunshine into his new 
and distasteful life. He knew that ever since then her influence 
had helped him on, her example had stimulated, and her sym- 
pathy had cheered him. How much she cared for him, was quite 
another matter, but evidently to these friends of his, there had 
seemed a possibility of such a happiness for him as he dared not 
think of now. He sat down at his table again and buried his 
head in his hands, and presently looking up at Bartram with a 
haggard face, said rather huskily, 

“Don’t make my duty any harder for me by suggesting bright 
impossibilities. If my life is spoiled I have no one to blame 
but myself, and I must reap the fruits of my folly with as good a 
grace asI can. But I don’t think I am fit just now to tell Miss 
Maud how fortunate I think her. I shall trudge off alone to one 
of the outlaying farms which have been undergoing repairs, and 
see how the work has been done ; and you will convey my excuses 
to our friends.” 

So saying, Dudley rose up and the two men went down the 
garden path together, and separated at the gate with only a silent 
grasp of the hand. 

Bartram made a very shrewd guess at the true state of the 
case, and felt all the more for his friend in his own new-found 
happiness. 

“ He is such a dear old Don Quixote,” he said to himself, “ that 
if anyone put it into his head that the fair Geraldine’s peace 
had been disturbed by his visits, when he was thrown almost 
entirely on her society, he would think nothing of sacrificing the 
happiness of his own life to restore it again. The strange thing 
is, that it does not seem to occur to him that our bright, un- 
selfish Hildegarde has far deeper feeling to be hurt than Miss 
L’Estrange. But then Hildegarde has too sensitive a pride to 
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‘wear her heart on her sleeve, and Dudley is too humble and 
self-distrustful to believe in anyone caring really for him, unless 
they show it in plainest language.” 

So Bartram went back to the Abbey with a grave and puzzled 
face on this first day of his own great happiness, and the gravity 
spread amongst his listeners as he told his tale. Maud Armstrong 
who was on the point of starting for the Hermitage, altered her 
mind, and wrote Hildegarde a little note instead. 

“ She must hear it first from me, Robert,” she said to Bartram, 
“but I couldn’t go to her just now with my happy news.” 

Hugh was the only one who appeared to derive any satisfaction 
from the tidings. 

“I was afraid he would be wanting to marry Miss Hildegarde,” 
he said, “ perhaps now she will wait for me.” 

Ralph Armstrong looked very grave. He had been nearly 
making a fatal mistake himself once, and felt the full importance 
of such life-errors. 

“TI fear there was mischief brewing at your last ‘At Home,’ 
Honor,” he said, “‘ can we do nothing to help set things straight. 
Just think my dear, how my life would have been shipwrecked, 
had I married any wife but you.” 

“ And yet, Ralph,” answered Honor sadly, “ I don’t think any 
one else could have helped us out of our troubles,do you? And 
perhaps,” she added thoughtfully, “if we had not had the 
troubles we should not have been so thankful for our happiness 
now. But oh! I am so sorry for them all. Yes, even for Miss 
L’Estrange too. Surely, when she sees how things are, she will 
draw back in time.” 

“T jear not,” answered Ralph, “ Miss L’Estrange has a strong 
will and an ambitious mind, and has never been accustomed to be 
thwarted. Trevaine with all his fine qualities is of a much more 
yielding nature, save only where his conscience is concerned. 
She will find him less pliable there, than she imagines. But 
then it will be when it is too late to undo the mischief, I fear.” 

Meantime, whilst Dudley was walking with impetuous eager- 
ness, up hill and down dale, trying to fly from his own troubled 
thoughts ; and whilst his friends at the Abbey were lamenting 
over his engagement, Hildegarde was facing her first real trouble 
with a quiet courage, that had something of heroism in it. 

After that outburst of tears in seclusion of her own little room, 
she aroused herself, and with a sense of something like shame, 
hastened to wash her face, and smooth her ruffled hair, so as to 
remove all the signs of her agitation. Then, hearing her father’s 
steps below, she put on her hat and jacket, and went quietly 
down to speak to him, 
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He was in the pretty parlour, standing at the window, with a 
very perturbed expression on his usually calm face. Hildegarde 
entered quietly by the open door, and coming up to him, laid her 
hand caressingly on his shoulder, as she said— 

“Tt is such a glorious morning, father, might not you and I 
go across the hill to see poor Betty Tregarthen? We have not 
been to see her since the early summer, and it is just the day for 
a long walk.” 

“ Would you really like it?” asked her father eagerly, the 
shadow passing from his face, as he looked down into Hildegarde’s 
clear, shining eyes. 

“ T think it would do me all the good in the world,” she said 
cheerily. ‘ Shall we take our lunch with us, and make an 
expedition of it.” 

The walk was a bracing, inspiriting one, up over the opposite 
hill, and along by the edge of the cliff, to another cluster of cot- 
tages, in a much smaller rift in the hills than that at the Quay. 
Hildegarde’s spirits rose as she walked briskly on at her father's 
side. They did not talk much, beyond pointing out to cach 
other any object of interest on the way, perhaps both of them 
were too pre-occupied for any mere chat, and Hildegarde was so 
glad that her father did not even mention Dudley’s name to her. 

A sort of feeling of compunction came over her as she felt the 
restfulness of her father’s presence, that she should have been to 
a certain extent less mindful of him of late, in her intense enjoy- 
ment of the last ten days, and in her absorption in the happiness 
of her intercourse with Dudley. The bare thought of this filled 
her with self-upbraidings, and urged her to be as bright and 
cheery as possible in her father’s company. That father who 
had been to her father, mother, brother and sister, all in one, and 
with whom all her young life hitherto had been spent with such 
blissful content! Surely these new rebellious thoughts, these 
hankerings after something beyond the even tenour of her own 
home life, savoured of ingratitude? And ingratitude was one of 
the vices most hateful to Hildegarde. That she, who talked so 
much of the sorrows and hardships of others, should be actually 
feeling rebellious because her own cup of happiness was not to 
be filled to overflowing, seemed strange indeed. But then all 
these new feelings were strange. She had been venturing out of 
her happy valley again, and had found the world beyond too 
perplexing. She would turn back to the old pleasures, and try 
to look upon the past ten days as just a beautiful dream. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through her mind as she 
stepped briskly along by her father’s side over the breezy moor- 
land, and when late in the afternoon they returned from their 
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expedition, and Hildegarde found Maud Armstrong’s little note 
awaiting her, she was able to rejoice with her friend, without any 
feeling of bitterness mingled with her joy. 

True, ever and anon a curious sense of loss would creep over 
her—something was gone out of her life she felt—what was it ? 
Nothing very tangible. An air-castle shattered, a dream dis- 
solved in a common-place awakening, an ideal interfered with, 
that was all! There was nothing to complain of. Dudley had 
always been kind to her, always treated her as a real friend as 
well as a favoured cousin, and he would be kind to her still. She 
only wished he had told them at first of his engagement, and 
then she would have been getting more accustomed all this time 
to thinking of him and Geraldine together. Now, just for 
a while, she felt that she would rather not see him much, rather 
return to the old quiet life with her father and her friends at the 


Quay. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


MISS RAYMOND SPEAKS HER MIND. 


INFLUENCED by this feeling, Hildegarde busied herself more 
than usual, during the few remaining days of the Armstrongs’ 
stay, with her fisher friends. She spent more time in the schools, 
paid long visits to patient Widow Jones up in her sick chamber, 
or took blind Mrs, Ray down to the sea shore, and spent the 
sunny afternoon by her side in some rock-sheltered nook. 

She went to the Abbey, indeed the very day after receiving 
Maud’s note, and congratulated her friend with earnest, loving 
words, but she joined no more in their excursions. 

“Tt is such a beautiful life you have before you,” she had said 
to Maud, with kindling face, “to be ever at hand to help Mr. 
Bartram in his noble work.” 

And Maud, carried away by her own happiness and her 
friend’s sympathy, had spoken out the thought in her mind 
impulsively. 

“Oh! Hildegarde, I thought there was just such another fate 
in store for you. Robert and I were both so sure of it. It was 
all that we needed to make our happiness perfect. Oh! I am 
sure Miss L’Estrange must have bewitched him with her weird 
beauty in some uncanny way. She made me think of the 
wicked enchantress in our old fairy stories when I saw her at 
Uncle Ralph’s that night,” said impulsive Maud, tears of vexa- 
tion springing to her eyes. 
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And Hildegarde had answered gravely— Hush ! Maud, you 
must not speak so, even in jest, of my cousin’s promised wife.” 

And then she had hastened to change the subject. 

Maud, who had reported to Bartram, afterwards, what had 
passed, received the first gentle rebuke from him, for having 
touched on the subject at all. 

“Tt is an infinite pity,’ he said, “ but Hildegarde is standing 
the test bravely, we must not make her task harder by putting 
vain regrets into her mind.” 

So the days slipped by, and the Abbey was deserted once 
more, and Dudley remained on in Tregear’s cottage, feeling un- 
utterably lonely and sad. He dared not go to the Hermitage, 
or risk seeing Hildegarde more than he could help. Her friendly, 
natural manner towards him, when they did meet, had satisfied 
him that sie was heart-whole, but for himself he felt that every 
time he saw her, and heard her speak, his own lot became more 
intolerable to him. 

So he buried himself in his papers and books, and out of the 
bitterness of the trial through which he was passing, wrote with 
such force and pathos of the loveless, sunless lives of many of 
the London poor, and of the luxury and indifference to their 
sorrows of some of their richer neighbours, that the article, in due 
course, caused quite a sensation. It was sent off to the same 
leading magazine to which he had contributed before. Dudley, 
in reply, received a courteous and liberal offer from the editor of 
the magazine, asking him to allow himself to be put upon its 
staff of contributors. 

But this offer, of course, came later, and by that time Lady 
L’Estrange and Geraldine were established again at the Abbey, 
and a bevy of friends with them. 

The presence of these outsiders was a relief to both Dudley 
and Geraldine. Neither of them felt much at ease in a ¢é¢e a téte. 
Dudley was continually struggling between his sense of chivalry 
and his strong sense of honesty. Longing to explain all to 
Geraidine, and yet failing to find fitting words in which to do so. 

Whilst Geraldine, to confess the truth, began to be a little 
bored, a little disenchanted, by his grave face and pre-occupied 
manner. She liked to be amused, and had been accustomed to 
be amused all her life, without having to use much exertion on 
her own part, beyond bestowing gracious smiles on those who 
laid themselves out to please her. Dudley had none of the 
ordinary solid facility for making himself agreeable. He was a 
great deal too much in earnest to amuse this butterfly of fashion. 
And even the very contrast in their characters, which had lent a 
zest to their first acquaintance, Geraldine found irksome now, 
when she had no Jonger to win her knight. 
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“I wish you would unbend a little more, Dudley,” she said to 
him, half petulantly, one day, “ you quite scare what little brains 
I have away by your solemn face and grand talk. It is no use 
trying to make me see things as you do. I have tried to reach 
up to your ideas, but it is a complete failure. I can keep up 
your credit in society, but I can’t go trotting about with you 
from one poor cottage to another, or pretend to an enthusiasm 
I do not feel for ‘the great unwashed !’” 

“Do not pretend to anything, whatever you do,” said Dudley, 
eagerly, “I hate pretence above all things, and yet, Geraldine, I 
am aterrible hypocrite myself. I have often longed to tell you 
so, but have feared to hurt your feelings. It seems cruel to say 
I have no heart to give you, and yet it is true.” 

“Qh! don’t let us be sentimental and talk about hearts !” 
exclaimed Geraldine, hastily. “I think we understand one 
another quite well enough, without analysing our feelings, so as 
to balance up exactly the amount of love on either side. We 
are engaged, that is enough for the present, and the rest will 
come right intime. I don’t feel in a good mood just now. You 
see everybody made much of me when we were away, and so 
your grave looks of disapproval irritate me I think, and make me 
feel inclined to be more frivolous than ever. Don't let us mope 
here by ourselves, we always seem inclined to quarrel when we 
are alone. There is Captain Archer longing for a game of tennis 
I know, shall we come ?” 

Thus lightly would Geraldine ignore, and put aside any 
attempts of Dudley’s at a clearer explanation. 

And although day by day, he found out more and more how 
utterly unsuited they were to each other, still day by day the 
fetters seemed to tighten round him. For Lady L’Estrange 
had a constant flow of visitors at the Abbey, and always looked 
to Dudley to take his place among them as her future son-in- 
law. Among the neighbouring gentry his position was quite 
altered by his engagement. They looked upon him now as really 
one of themselves, and were eager in their felicitations, and lavish 
in their hospitality. 

“ We thought him half-crazed when he first came amongst us,” 
said one of the local magnates to Lady L’Estrange. “Queer 
stories got about of his penurious personal habits, and lavish 
charities. But it is evident now, that he was less of a Quixote 
than we imagined. A lucky fellow indeed! to have had two such 
windfalls within a year, as the inheritance of St. Hildegarde’s, and 
the promise of so lovely a bride as your daughter! She must 
make him enter Parliament, and live up to his responsibilities, if 
she can.” 
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“ That is her great ambition,” replied Lady L’Estrange. “ But 
Mr. Trevaine has strong prejudices about the poor and their 
rights, and I fear we must wait our opportunity to get him to do 
as we wish.” 

Thus Dudley felt himself more and more entangled in the 
meshes of. this invisible net which had been thrown around him. 
He longed to get back to the London work, away from St. Hilde- 
garde’s, but Lady L’Estrange would not hear of it as yet. 

“We shall be going back prcbably in November.” she said, 
“and you must be our escort; and meantime you can devote 
your energies to another of those clever articles, which we hear 
praised so highly. Literature is such a good introduction to 
public life, as some of our leading statesmen have proved.” 

* T have no expectation of attaining any eminence either in 
public or private life, dear Lady L’Estrange,” said Dudley, rather 
ruefully. “ You and Geraldine will misunderstand my character. 
I feel as if I were constantly acting the hypocrite, and yet you 
will not let me open your eyes. If Geraldine marries me she 
must marry a poor man, who will have to work hard to help 
provide a fitting maintenance for her with his pen, and also to 
fulfil the trust which was laid upon him before she crossed his 
path. It is a very poor prospect for your daughter, and one 
little suited to her I fear.” 

“You certainly are the most uncomplimentary of lovers,” said 
Lady L’Estrange, with a laugh. “I should not have been 
satisfied at Geraldine’s age with such a half-hearted suitor. But 
Geraldine always knows her own mind, and if she is content, so 
am [.” 

“ T am not even half-hearted,” went on Dudley, with a sort of 
dogged resolution to speak the truth. “TI have no heart to give 
her as I tell her, but she will not give heed to my words, and 
only laughs them off with a protest against sentimentality.” 

“ And she is quite right. You are sentimental and Quixotic to 
a fault, Dudley,” replied Lady L’Estrange. “ Were it not so, I 
might justly take offence at your words. Knowing you as I do, 
I look upon them as the out-come of a morbid honesty, and trust 
to time and Geraldine’s influence to bring you to a more com- 
mon-sense state of mind.” 

Thus with mother and daughter alike, Dudley’s attempts at 
plain-speaking failed, and he began to try and accommodate his 
thoughts and feelings more to the prospect before him. He 
would always have his work, he reflected, that was one consola- 
tion. Life would not fail to be full of interest while the denizens 
of St. Hildegarde’s-square, and its surroundings, needed his 
utmost sympathy and care. Having tasted of late of the bitter- 
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ness of failure and heart-ache, he felt more tenderly than ever 
towards the sad and hopeless ones among his fellow-creatures, 
In all he wrote at this time, there was a depth and earnestness 
of pathos and sympathy, which could not fail to reach the hearts 
of those who read. It was just the old story, that those who 
would move others, must have been moved themselves. 

And Geraldine did not begrudge the hours which Dudley spent, 
shut up in his cottage parlour. It would all tend to the end she 
wished to accomplish. He would get to be known as a literary 
man, as well as a philanthropist. She had no objection to 
philanthropy as a man’s hobby. It was rather fashionable just 
now. There could be no better stepping-stone to the ambitious 
career she had planned for Dudley, and for herself as his wife. 
She would not worry him by trying to combat his foolish notions 
at present, time enough for that by-and-bye. She had no fear of 
failure. She knew her own will was strong, where Dudley’s was 
weak. She could play without any feeling of remorse upon his 
sensitive feelings of honour and self-sacrifice, being anything but 
sensitive herself on points such as these. Geraldine would have 
been scandalised no doubt, had anyone accused her of being 
callous in these matters, but a life of utter worldliness had so 
deadened her sensibilities to higher things, that she could act an 
unworthy part without realising how unworthy it was. She 
could not but see that Dudley’s offer had been forced from him 
by sheer sense of duty, and her only sense of humiliation in the 
matter was the fact that her charms had ceased to charm him, 
That she would be able to regain her ascendancy over him she 
did not doubt, and meantime she could put up the more easily 
with so unloverlike a lover from the freedom he allowed her in 
amusing herself with her guests. 

There were times when a suspicion flashed across Dudley that 
he was being made a dupe of. A suspicion which would cause 
him to start up suddenly from his writing-table with a gleam of 
something, very like hope, in his eyes. But then he would recall 
the weary, listless look on Geraldine’s face, as he had seen her 
standing by the little fountain in the garden at Kensington on 
that August evening, and would hear again the genuine ring of 
her voice as she had said those impulsive words, “she could at 
least work at your side.” And the passing suspicion would 
vanish, and a feeling of tender compunction would take its place, 
causing him to be a little less indifferent in his manner when he 
met his affianced bride again. 

Thus with all her artificiality, and with all her well-planned 
schemes, it was by that one passing outburst of real feeling that 
the unreal Geraldine had gained her point. 
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But if Dudley himself were blinded his friends were not, 
although, with the exception of plucky little Miss Raymond, they 
had all been constrained to hold their peace. She only had given 
Dudley a bit of her mind on the subject, and he liked her none 
the less for it. 

“You are just a dupe, nor more nor less Mr. Trevaine if you 
will excuse an old woman’s plain speaking,” she had said, when 
in his hunger to know something of his Hermitage friends, he had 
ventured down to the cabin, about a week after the arrival of the 
L’Estranges atthe Abbey. “I have lived in St. Hildegarde’s all 
my life I know, and may be ignorant of the ways of the world, 
but if your beautiful, scornful, Miss Geraldine, is not just a 
scheming, artful, young woman, my name is not Rose Raymond.” 

The little lady’s delicate old cheeks blushed to a pretty pink 
colour as she spoke, and her eyes sparkled with a brightness that 
seemed to belie her sixty summers 

“Ah! but Miss Raymond you should have seen her as I did last 
August, with all the freshness gone from her beautiful face. She 
looks quite a different creature now.” 

“And the beauty was gone for the love of you,” queried the 
sharp little lady, with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes, and a 
rather sarcastic smile on her lips. “I thought fashionable beauties 
generally looked washed-out at the end of the London season. 
Trust me Mr. Trevaine, you are too good for this wicked world. 
I don’t mean,” she added hastily, “that I want you to go out of 
it. You areall right among the poor, degraded, out-cast, London 
folks, and down here in the wholesome country, but fashionable 
London life would just crush all the spirit out of you, and no 
other life than that will suit the lovely Geraldine.” 

“T must not listen to you any longer, do you not know that 
you are talking treason in trying to set me against my affianced 
bride, Miss Raymond ?” exclaimed Dudley, taking her hand very 
kindly notwithstanding, as he bid her farewell. Then turning 
back from the door, he added hastily, “ By the way, I hope our 
friends at the Hermitage are well, I so rarely see them.” 

“Qh! yes, they are well, and more busy than ever with their 
kind deeds,” replied Miss Raymond, trying to repress her enthu- 
siasm. “ Now, there is metal with the true ring, if you like.” 

“T am quite sure of it,” answered Dudley rather sadiy, as he 
again turned to go. 

“ My dear, Dudley Trevaine was down at the cabin this fore- 
noon, and he asked after his Hermitage friends,” said Miss Ray- 
mond when she looked in upon Hildegarde later in the day. 

“Did he?” responded Hildegarde, rather listlessly. She was 
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apt to get listless and depressed at times now, in spite of her 
seeming serenity. 

“Yes, he is very unhappy I am sure. But some good folks are 
so simple, there is no knowing how to help them,” added the 
little lady rather testily. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HILDEGARDE TO THE RESCUE, 


NOVEMBER had come, November with its fogs and mists, giving 
a weird grandeur to the granite cliffs and boulders which were 
magnified into gigantic proportions by these same delusive sea-fogs, 
but throwing a dreary aspect over the barren moorland. 
Geraldine began to shiver and shrug her shoulders, and to long 
for their snug London house. Nature had little real charm for 
her in any of her aspects, least of all in her grander or wilder 
ones. So it was settled that the Abbey should be deserted 
once more, and that on the following day Dudley should escort 
the ladies to their London home. 

And Dud!ey was nothing loth. He longed to be back in the 
slums of St. Hildegarde’s-square again, ready to help his poor 
people prepare for the coming winter. Moreover, the bevy of 
friends had left the Abbey now, and Geraldine’s demands upon 
his time were more urgent than before, and their séte-a-téte walks 
grew irksome to them both. 

On this their last day, Dudley had come up to the Abbey as 
usual after his morning’s work and his midday meal were over, 
to see what Miss Geraldine’s will might be for the afternoon. 

“T have been thinking, Dudley, that you may take me down 
through the smuggler’s cave this afternoon, if you will promise I 
shall not slip, or be frightened again by the darkness,” Geraldine 
said, in response to his query as to where they should go. 

“T cannot control your fears, but I can at least promise to do 
my best to take care of you,” he answered, with a grave smile. 

So the two set forth on their walk. To do Geraldine justice, 
it had required a real effort of courage on her part to propose 
the plan. She had never forgotten her horror of the darkness 
on her former and only visit to the cave. But she knew that 
the darkness was but temporary; moreover, there was something 
she wished to say to Dudley which she thought might be said 
better there than elsewhere. So the two set forth. 

The descent to the cave, and through it, was accomplished 
without any mishap, and Dudley and Geraldine stood outside it, 
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gazing across the grey surging waters. At present there was 
but a vague mist lying on the distant horizon, but Dudley’s eye, 
which was getting practised now in interpreting the signs of the 
weather, predicted another heavy sea-fog ere long. 

“ Surely, that is a sailing vessel just coming into sight out of 
the haze,” he exclaimed. “She seems to be making for the 
shore, a rash adventure with such a murky sky.” 

“Let us get inside the entrance of the cave and rest ourselves 
awhile,” said Geraldine, “Then you can watch her progress 
while I say my say.” 

So they re-entered the cave, and Dudley spread the rug he had 
been carrying over the peebles, thus making a comfortable 
lounge for Geraldine, whilst he seated himself on a_ granite 
boulder opposite, and strained his eyes to watch the progress of 
the small sailing vessel he had discovered. 

“Do you remember Dudley when you brought me here last ?” 
asked Geraldine, leaning her shapely head back against the side 
of the cave, and scanning rather ruefully the impenetrable face 
opposite her. 

“Perfectly,” replied Dudley, “you astonished me I remember 
by your childish horror of the dark, you were less alarmed to- 
day.” 

“TI knew what was before me to-day. Itis the vague and 
unknown that scares one I suppose.” 

“Yes, you have hit a deep truth there,” said Dudley with some 
interest, bringing back his gaze from the distant horizon to his 
companion’s face. “ Imagination comes in to aid our fears, and 
as imagination has to do with the more spiritual and higher part 
of our nature, naturally its fears as well as its delights are more 
intense than our mere physical sensations.” 

“Qh, pray don’t go off upon one of your abstruse hobbies. 
Do try and be practical for once Dudley. I brought you here, 
or rather lct you bring me, on purpose to talk to you about our 
prospects, not for a metaphysical disquisition by any means,” 
said Geraldine impatiently. “On that other occasion, if you 
remember, you told me some foolish rigmarole about the 
estates of St. Hildegarde’s being consecrated property, and 
about your holding them merely in trust, and I wanted to ask 
you to-day if you had come to see things ina more sensible 
light. To see that though philanthropy is a very nice hobby, 
and one that a man of your wealth might indulge in liberally, 
yet that there are other and more important duties belonging 
to your position than that of house-to-house visitation in London 
courts and alleys; that the nation at large needs men such as 
you among her statesmen, and society among its leaders.” 
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Geraldine paused rather breathlessly in her harangue. Her 
face was flushed, her eyes bright with her eagerness, and Dudley, 
as he looked at her with calm composure from his granite perch, 
marvelled that the beauty which pleased his artistic eye, had no 
longer power to move him. 

“My dear Geraldine,” he said quietly, “I really think you 
would make quite a dangerous orator over any audience still 
open to conviction. But you seem to forget that this matter 
has been discussed and settled between us more than once 
before ; that it was on the clear understanding of my position 
as a poor man, with no lot or part in St. Hildegarde’s wealth 
save as a trust, that you did me the honour to choose me for 
your husband. I am ready to give you back your troth at any 
moment. I see most clearly that I have no claim to aspire to 
so high a connection, that to most people it would seem un- 
warrantable presumption. Dismiss me if you will, but do not 
let us go over the tedious old ground again. I cannot disobey 
my conscience, and its dictates on this point are clear.” 

“Ah! that is because you look at it in a one-sided way ; 
others think differently,” said Geraldine, knitting her pretty 
brows in the effort to recall what she had heard said on the 
subject. “I was talking to a very clever man about it the other 
day, and he said that sort of thing would never do, that if all 
original Church property were handed back to the Church, it 
would grow dreadfully arrogant and worldly; that things were 
altered from the old monastery days, and that it would be going 
back to the dark ages of superstition and bigotry to try and 
revive their ideas in our nineteenth century.” 

“ But, my dear Geraldine, to recall the days of bigotry and 
superstition is the last thing I would wish to do,” said Dudley, 
smiling kindly at her unusual earnestness; “I quite agree with 
your friend in acknowledging that it is in the spirit and not in 
the letter that such trusts as these are binding upon us. But it 
is in the spirit of the thing that I am trying in my small way to 
fulfil this trust. If you try, I think you willsee what my feeling 
about it is. I find by consulting the annals of the St. Hilde- 
garde property that it has all been left by one awakened soul 
after another, to the service of God, and therefore for the good 
of His creatures. As the ages have passed on, different views 
have been held by men as to the best way of benefiting His 
creatures and serving Him. We no longer think that it is for 
the spiritual growth of the souls of men and women that they 
should shut themselves up in monasteries and convents for a life 
of contemplation, or study, or local charities. We think that we 
are sent into the world to work in it, ‘to dress it and to keep it, 
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and to help make it as far as we can, each according to the 
ability given him or her, a little purer, a little meeter for the 
Master’s service. That, I take it, is the duty of each one of us, 
of you, of me, of all. But when, as in my case, an especial legacy 
of trust has come down to me from the earnest, striying souls 
who have gone before, surely I should be a traitor to them, a 
traitor above all to the Master whom I profess to follow, were I 
to use their bequests for my own private business.” 

“ That sounds well,” said Geraldine, “and of course I am no 
match for you in argument. But in saying this it seems to me 
you condemn a great many honest men who spend their money 
liberally and well, without any fads about whence it came.” 

“TI do not wish to condemn anyone,” said Dudley eagerly, 
“TI do not even wish to talk of my own ‘fad, as you call it, in 
the matter. Only with you I must be explicit, to you I must 
say once for all, that this is how the matter appears to me, and 
that I must obey the dictates of my conscience, come what 
may.” 

“T suppose that is meant to silence me,” said Geraldine, rather 
petulantly, as she rose with flushed cheeks and stood in the en- 
trance of the cave. “I knew you were very visionary, but I 
hardly realised before how obstinate mere visionaries can be. If 
your theories ruled society the world would be turned -upside 
down very soon, I should think. You must be a radical, I fear, 
in spite of your boasted conservatism.” 

“ Nay, surely my position is essentially a conservative one; it 
takes its stand on the very ground of inherited responsibilities. 
But do not let us argue any more ; we must be content to differ 
on this and many another point, I suspect,” said Dudley, rising 
too, and joining Geraldine outside the cave. “ Ha !” he exclaimed 
suddenly, in quite another tone, “what is happening? That 
sailing vessel is bearing right down for this very point! How 
can they be so rash? See, how the fog is sweeping onwards. 
She must go to pieces on these rocks unless some signal can be 
given in time.” 

There was no languor in Dudley’s face and manner now: his 
eyes kindled with sudden passion, and his mobile lips were 
firmly set, as he stood for a moment in earnest thought. 

Geraldine looked at him admiringly. She had always known 
that there was power in Dudley, it was the recognition of this 
which had first fascinated her fancy, but she had never before 
seen it so plainly depicted in his face and bearing. 

“There is not a moment to lose,” he said ; “can you help me, 
Geraldine, or are you afraid ?” 

“ Afraid of what ?” inquired Miss L‘Estrange, with a scared 
face. “Are we in danger ?” 
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“No, not we; but our fellow creatures in yonder yacht may 
be in terrible danger unless some beacon can be lit to warn them. 
Hark !” he added, with a joyous ring in his tone, “we are not 
the only ones who have seen their peril. I hear voices on the 
cliff above us.” 

And even as he spoke the sound of men’s voices, and the 
eager tread of hurried steps, resounded through the cave. Ge- 
raldine cowered back against the side, and sank down on her 
former resting place, she had no love of adventure, and ardently 
wished herself back again in the safe and luxurious Abbey 
drawing-room, but Dudley was to pre-occupied to notice her 
scared white face. Eagerly his eyes sought the dark recesses of 
the cave, and the first object on which they lighted was Hilde- 
garde’s slight figure hurrying forward and carrying something in 
her arms. Close behind her came her father with a telescope, 
and following him were Dan Dykes and two other fishermen ail 
laden. 

“What! You here, Trevaine? That is fortunate!” ex- 
claimed the Doctor, as he came forth into the daylight. “I 
have been watching yonder yacht for some time past with 
curiosity, which was suddenly turned into terror as I saw she 
was making for this little bay instead of for the quay. The sea 
fog must have misled those on board her, and yet the lights 
have been set on the pier watch-tower for the last half hour.” 

“TI had but just discovered her peril, and was racking my 
brains as to how to kindle a warning beacon, when you arrived,” 
answered Dudley, hurriedly. “She comes on so quickly that 
we have no time to spare. Won't you let me relieve you of 
your burden, Hildegarde ?” he asked of his cousin, as she stood 
outside the cave gazing intently seaward. 

‘No thank you,” she answered, glancing up for a moment into 
his face. “I know these rocks so well that I think I had better 
take the lead over them. We want to kindle a fire on yonder 
headland, and the tide is coming in so quickly that it is as much 
as we shall be able to manage.” 

So saying, Hildegarde ran down the shining beach with her 
small bundle of fire-wood in her arms, and was quickly springing 
from rock to rock in the direction she had indicated. Dan 
Dykes and another fisherman followed her closely, while the 
third, who bore a coil of rope in case of danger, stood with 
Dr. Trevaine and Dudley on the beach watching them. 

“Ts not Hildegarde too venturesome ?” asked Dudley, in a 
voice that he strove to keep calm, as her father followed her 
lithe figure with anxious eyes, as she sprang from one rock to 
another, around which the incoming tide was crawling. 
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“ She knows what she is about,” said her father rather huskily, 
“and we must trust that she will be taken care of. See, they 
have gained the ledge, all three of them. And there, the fire is 
already kindled. Thank God! if the yacht keeps outside that 
point she is safe. Happily the sea is calm.” 

“ But what is Hildegarde lingering for? Does she not see 
that the waters are rushing in already, between the rocks by 
which she must return,” exclaimed Dudley in a tone sharp with 
keen anxiety. 

“T will call to her,” said her father quietly. And his sonor- 
ous voice sounded out as clearly as it could across the foggy 
atmosphere— 

“ Hildegarde come back.” 

The girl heard and turned her head, and immediately with 
careful heed began springing back again from one low rock to 
another, across the encircling seething waters. 

It needed a steady head and a sure foot, but Hildegarde was 
gifted with both, and had been accustomed to those rocks from 
childhood. She had never ventured so far before, however, in 
even a partial fog like this, and the mist was very deceptive. 
Just as the two anxious watchers on the beach were feeling 
relieved by seeing her slight form balancing itself on a 
rock, almost on the margin of the in-coming tide, there was a 
splash in the shallow water that encircled it, and both men 
simultaneously rushed into the surf. 

Winy had she not sprung up again at once, and laughed at 
her slight wetting? She had but miscalculated the distance 
across which she had to spring, and fallen between her two 
stepping-stones, and yet, here she is being borne out of the 
white surf in her father’s arm, while Dudley electrifies Geraldine, 
who has been watching the little scene from her extempore 
couch, by rushing up to her, and with an eager word of explan- 
ation, dragging away the rug on which she had been reclining, 
and carrying it downto where Hildegarde’s senseless form lay in 
her father’s arms. 

“She is only stunned,” said Dr. Trevaine, in a low voice, 
“her head must have struck against a rock or stone in her fall. 
We must get her home at once, and all will, I trust, be well.” 

“Let me carry her,” said Dudley, “it will be safer so, the 
rock staircase is too steep for you with even so slight a burden.” 

Dr. Trevaine knew he spoke aright, and resigned his precious 
charge into her cousin’s care. 

Dudley wrapped her tenderly in the rug, and then with a 
woman's gentleness, bore her in silence up the beach, and into the 
dark cave. He did not even glance at Geraldine as he passed 
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her. All his thoughts were concentrated on the lifeless burden 
that he bore so tenderly through the dark recesses of the cave. 
and up the rough rock staircase, to the moorland on the top. 
There he paused, rather breathless with the ascent, and with the 
tumult of his own feelings. 

How still and lifeless was her sweet face. No trace of the 
rich colour on cheek or lip, only a marble face with long auburn 
hair, hanging dank and loose around it! Could it be really 
death? The strong man staggered as he gazed down on his 
burden. 

“You have over-taxed yourself,” said her father gently, as he 
stood beside him,” we will lay her down here on the rug, and I 
will watch while you go on to the Hermitage, and bring me 
these restoratives, and ask Janet to prepare for us. It is but a 
faint, thank God, only we must keep her very quiet, in case the 
blow may have been more serious than I hope.” 

Dudley took the slip of paper on which the doctor had written 
his directions, and walked off with an eager step, and somewhat 
lightened heart, to the Hermitage. 

To Dr. Trevaine, sitting there on the solitary moorland beside 
his child, every minute seemed doubled, and yet in an almost 
incredibly short time Dudley was back again with the restora- 
tives, and kneeling beside him over the prostrate form. Gradually 
the heavy lids lifted, and Hildegarde’s eyes rested during a 
moment’s consciousness on her father’s face. A smile lit them up 
at once,a smile of such love and confidence as made the unwonted 
tears spring to his eyes, and compelled Dudley to turn away un- 
manned. But they closed again at once, and Dr. Trevaine tried 
in vain to raise his child in his arms, so tremulous were his hands 
with emotion. Then Dudley came forward again quietly, and 
taking the burden from him, bore the unconscious Hildegarde 
home, across the mist-laden moor. 

“* She will be best at home,” her father said, as he resigned her 
again into her cousin’s charge, and walked silently beside him. 

And as they passed along the cliff pathway, the lurid light of 
the beacon fire flared up against the grey sky. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A STALWART GHOST. 


IN their intense anxiety about Hildegarde, both Dr. Trevaine 
and Dudley had forgotten for the time-being, the primary cause 
of her accident. The endangered yacht was recalled only to 
their remembrance by the beacon flames leaping up into the 
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murky sky, far out to sea, as it appeared to them from the 
height over which they were passing. 

But to the four watchers still left below, a scene of intense 
excitement was being enacted. Dan Dykes and his companion 
had seen Hildegarde fall, and would have rushed to the rescue 
in a moment, had not her father and Mr. Trevaine fore-stalled 
them. But they followed to the cave mouth, and there, noticing 
for the first time the grand young lady of the Abbey, doffed 
their hats respectfully, and asked if Miss Hildegarde were much 
hurt. 

“T do not know, but, at all events, she is well cared for,” said 
Geraldine, with a haughty curve of her lip. The utter ignoring of 
herself by Dudley, had chafed her imperious spirit, in spite of 
the evident extremity poor Hildegarde had been in. 

“ Will one of you men guide me up through the cave?” she 
asked, in a tone rather of command than of request. 

She was impatient to be safe home again, able to indulge her 
indignant anger against Dudley, in the dignified security of the 
Abbey drawing-room. 

But the men were too eager in their anxiety over the yacht, 
to respond even to the commands of the stately Geraldine. 

“We will go up with you and welcome, my lady,” said Dan 
Dykes, “if you will wait here a bit till we've seen yonder yacht 
safe, We daren’t leave just now, when there may be men’s 
lives to save.” 

So saying, Dan and the other man hurried down the beach, 
and joined their companion, Joe Scott, at the water’s edge. He 
was standing there, looking eagerly through the telescope which 
Mr. Trevaine had handed to him, when he himself rushed into 
the water to Hildegarde’s rescue. 

“I’m puzzled mates, to guess who they can be in yonder 
yacht ?” he said, as the others joined him. “ They’ve understood 
our signal right enough, and are making for the only place inside 
this bay where they can anchor her safely. There must be 
somebody aboard who be tolerably well acquainted with our coast 
here,” he added, in a mysterious voice. 

The telescope was handed from one to the other, and although 
the mist prevented its being as useful as it might have been, yet 
these practised eyes were able to make out, by its aid, something 
of what was going on aboard the little vessel. Dan Dykes was 
the last to receive it, and he held it tightly, his excitement in- 
creasing every moment as he looked. 

“They’ve made her fast, hurrah!” he shouted, “and now 
they’re a letting down a boat, and one on’em’s just a-getting 
into it. Ha! mates, sure I know’s the look of un! a broad- 
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shouldered, big chap, what takes the oars like a man! There 
he’s a-rowing straight in here, don’t ’ee see un? Was there ever 
a man but one what handled his oars like that!” exclaimed 
Dan, letting the telescope fall from his nerveless hands as he 
stood gaping and staring in awe-struck amazement at the 
approaching boat. 

“Tt’s his ghost, and no mistake!” said the man next him, in a 
solemn whisper. “They do say the smuggler’s bay be haunted, 
but I never thought to ha’ seen it mysel !” 

“ He’s an oncommon, jolly-looking ghost, at any rate,” said the 
third man, in a rather flippant tone. “I never heard o’ a ghost 
handling an oar like that. There’s a deal o’ muscle in yon 
strokes, ghost or no ghost, I’m thinking.” 

The scene was weird enough for any mystery. The sea-fog 
hung about the jagged rocks, making them look formidable in 
their vague outlines. And even the solitary man, in the approach- 
ing boat, was magnified into unnatural proportions by the mist 
that hovered over him and his craft, as he guided it carefully 
between the hidden rocks. Geraldine, unable any longer to bear 
her solitude, had joined the fisherman at the water’s edge, and 
her tall, stately form, richly clad in a walking costume of velvet 
and satin, was conspicuously out of keeping with her wild and 
rugged surroundings. On the rocky headland the blaze of the 
beacon fire still flared up irto the leaden sky, throwing a strange 
light athwart the seething waters, and on that little group at 
their edge. 

To anyone approaching from the sea, the whole scene would 
be even more mysterious and awe-inspiring than to those who 
stood gazing out at the phantom-looking vessel at anchor, and 
at the quickly approaching boat with its solitary occupant. 

Geraldine had overheard the men’s remarks, and now stood 
with bated breath, and scared face, rooted to the spot. She was 
not superstitious as a rule, being a decidedly practical young 
lady. But she had been strangely moved this afternoon in many 
ways, and the present scene was not calculated to calm her. The 
men took no heed of her as they whispered together in awe- 
struck tones. Suddenly the distinct splash of oars was heard, 
as the boat came within hail, and the sound seemed to break the 
spell. 

“Who ever heard of a ghost what made a noise like that ?” 
exclaimed the incredulous Joe Scott. “It’s a real flesh and 
blood man, and no mistake! Come, mates, let’s give him a 
welcome after all these months o’ being dead and gone. It’s the 
young squire, Rolf Trevaine, come back to claim his own again, 
as sure as my name’s Joe!” 
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And as he spoke, a hearty shout from the boat broke upon the 
stillness, and was responded to by the three men with a lusty 
cheer, as they rushed into the shallow water and dragged the 
boat ashore. 

A scene of confusion followed, as all the fishermen seemed to 
be talking at once, and shaking the new-comer by the hand. 
But as soon as the first excitement was over, Geraldine, who 
had not grasped the meaning of Joe’s words, but who kept her 
place with a puzzled interest in what was passing before her, saw 
that the new-comer’s head was turned in her direction, and that 
some questions were being put and answered in lowered tones. 

Then up from the little creek, where the boat had been drawn 
ashore, came the big, broad-shouldered stranger, straight to the 
spot where the stately Geraldine stood, and baring his head, 
made her a profound bow, as he said in a pleasant, hearty voice : 

“ These fellows tell me you are the young lady from the 
Abbey, doubtless, one of my uncle’s guests. I trust the old man 
is well ?” 

“Mr. Rolf Trevaine has been dead more than a year, and his 
nephew and namesake perished in the Northern Seas, and another 
Mr. Trevaine is master of St. Hildegarde’s,” said Geraldine, in 
those low, impressive tones, which had so beguiled Dudley when 
first he knew her. 

“My dear old uncle dead! and another ruling in his place ” 
exclaimed the young man, a flush of pain and indignation 
spreading over his handsome, sunburnt face, and rising to the 
roots of his superabundant flaxen hair. 

“You are surprised, it seems,” said Geraldine, in the same calm 
tones ; “are you then a stranger in these parts ?” 

“IT am Rolf Trevaine, the man you say perished in the 
Northern Seas, come home to find my old uncle gone, and St. 
Hildegarde’s passed into other hands!” exclaimed the young 
fellow in the same tone of protest. 

“Rolf Trevaine! the old man’s heir?” exclaimed Geraldine, 
her face flushing with surprise and excitement, as she thought of 
the difference this unlooked for apparition would make to both 
Dudley and herself. 

“Yes, Rolf Trevaine,” said the young man, rather absently, 
gazing with undisguised admiration at Geraldine. “You must 
forgive me for startling you with my sudden appearance and my 
rough emotion,” he added, gently. “And you will smile when I 
confess how nearly I was overawed with superstitious fancies 
when I saw you standing so beautiful and stately on this weird 
and lonely strand, shrouded by the treacherous sea fog, and illu- 
minated by the glare of the beacon fire! Never in all my 
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wanderings over sea or land had my eyes rested on a vision so 
fair in such a rugged setting.” 

Geraldine gave him in reply one of her sweetest smiles. How 
different was this, the real owner of St. Hildegarde’s, from its 
stern and uncompromising present possessor. Where had his 
tongue learned such courtly phrase, in the wild roving life he 
was reputed to have led? All her old self-satisfaction was 
restored by this homage to her beauty. Her annoyance at 
being baffled in her attempt to mould Dudley to her will, her 
angry mortification at his forgetfulness of herself in his anxiety 
over his cousin, her recent fears were all forgotten now in the 
delightful sense of the sway her beauty had achieved for her 
already over this stranger. 

“I do not wonder at your distress,” she said, in tones of gentle 
sympathy. “Nor,” she added, with a smile, “at your surprise at 
my presence here. I will explain the latter to you on our way 
home, if you will do mother and myself the honour of partaking 
of our hospitality under your own roof. Mr. Dudley Trevaine, 
the present proprietor, saw fit to let the Abbey to my mother. 
Lady L‘Estrange and myself are his tenants. My mother I 
know will welcome you if you will kindly escort me.” 

“ That I will gladly do, if you will not be ashamed of so un- 
kempt an escort,” said the young man, putting his hand up to 
his curly hair, which was certainly very unfashionable in its 
profusion. 

“ Ashamed? Oh, no!” said Geraldine, gaily. “It would have 
been quite out of keeping with the romance of your return had 
you appeared fresh from a barber’s hands! We shall be pre- 
pared for any thrilling adventures, now that you come amongst 
us with elfin locks.” 

“Then let us go at once,” said the young man, eagerly. “ It 
is damp and cold for you standing here. I marvel how anyone 
could have permitted you to be exposed to the inclemency of 
such a fog as this.” 

“It has grown worse since we came here, Mr. Dudley Tre- 
vaine and I,” said Geraldine, dwelling purposely on Dudley’s 
name. “ But his cousin, Hildegarde, had a fall in returning from 
kindling that beacon fire, and he must needs carry her home to 
the Hermitage. So you see I was left to my fate.” 

“ Anda very lucky fate it was for me,” said Rolf, gallantly. 
Then turning to the fishermen, he said, “I am going home to the 
Abbey with this lady, my boys. If you like to venture out to 
the yacht in the boat here, the men will be glad enough to see 
you and spin you a yarn of our adventures. You might bring the 
yacht round to the quay when the fog clears. The crew are all 
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strangers here; the old set perished, as I suppose you heard, 
when the good old yacht went down in the Northern seas. I had 
a near shave of it myself, and no mistake! But after a night and 
a day on the open sea, lashed to a broken spar, a fishing smack 
picked me up more dead than alive, and carried me to an out- 
landish place whither its owners were going to catch fish. I 
hadn’t a chance to come back for ever so long, and when I had 
I determined I wouldn’t come home any other way than the 
one in which I went out. SoI had to wait till this new yacht 
was built, and to pick up another crew. They are good fellows, 
treat them well at the quay, and I'll make it all square,” 

“ All right, Master Rolf,’ exclaimed Dan Dykes, “you're a 
chip of the old block, and we’re glad you've come back to your 
own again. We'll see to the yacht and to the men, never you 
fear, if you'll take the young lady home.” 

“T believe they are heartily relieved to be quit of me,” said 
Geraldine, with a light laugh, as she and Rolf Trevaine turned to 
go up to the cave. 

He offered her his arm, and she took it readily. Even under 
the new excitement, the thought of the dark cave, and the rock 
staircase daunted her somewhat, and Rolf, with a thrill of 
intense pleasure, felt the small hand that rested on his stalwart 
arm tremble as they entered into the dark recesses of the cavern. 
That this beautiful peerless creature should need his protection, 
rouch sea lion as he was, with tawny mane, and weather-stained 
clothing, kindled into vivid life all that there was of romance 
and chivalry lurking in his wild adventurous character. 

For Rolf Trevaine from boyhood had been one of the roving 
class, who can never settle down to ordinary conventional life. 
Had he lived in earlier ages he might have been a Viking bold. 
There was no lack of sense and spirit in the lad as he grew up, 
but an intense disinclination for the ordinary routine of study. 
Books of adventure indeed he would devour, and maps and charts 
had an especial charm for him, but the ordinary curriculum of a 
school-boy’s life was hateful to him. It would seem that the blood 
of some far-away Norseman ancestor, who had intermarried with 
his Celtic race, had come out strongly again, after the lapse of 
ages, in this young sea-rover. Such as he was, bold, handsome 
—after the fair-haired Norseman type—reckless, head-strong, he 
had been a great favourite with the old Rolf Trevaine, and the 
tidings of his supposed untimely death, had hastened the old 
man’s end. But it was in keeping with the younger Rolf’s char- 
acter, that he had never kept up any correspondence even with 
this favourite un¢le, but had been in the habit of appearing at 
the Abbey, and disappearing again, just asthe freak took him. 
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Not even the wreck of his beloved yacht, had made him think of 
the probable effect of the tidings of this disaster at home. He 
would not be conquered by the sea, he would wait till another 
yacht could be built, and then return to tell his uncle the story of 
his wild adventures. 

And, now, with bronzed face and tawny beard, this young sea- 
lion is walking tamed and quiet by the stately Geraldine’s side, 
to the home he had long looked on as his own. Many conflict- 
ing feelings are striving within him. A keen sorrow, perhaps the 
keenest he had ever known, for the loss of the genial, hearty, old 
uncle, who had always been indulgent to his freaks, and an 
admirer of his daring. A not unreasonable indignation against 
the unknown book-worm cousin, who had stepped into his uncle’s 
place. But above all, queiling the heat of his other sensations, 
anew and absorbing admiration of this lovely lady by his side, 
the sight of whose rare beauty had been the first thing to dazzle 
his eyes, as he stepped ashore once again on his own rocky coast. 

So absorbing was this new sensation, that it seemed to hold him 
tongue-tied, as they strolled across the moorland, to the sheltered 
valley where the Abbey stood. But Geraldine talked on in her 
soft, melodious tones, telling him of the changes that had been 


wrought under the new regime, of the church that was building at 
the quay, of the schools, the pier, the life-boat. And Rolf 
walked beside her as one in a dream, soothed by the melody of 
her tones, bewildered by the witchery of her smiles. 


(Zo be continued.) 















SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


‘* Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch small flies, but let wasps and hornets 
break through.” — Swirt. 





Tuis illustrious lawyer, linguist and Oriental scholar, was born 
in London in 1746. His father, a distinguished mathematician, 
was a member of a noble, though decayed, Welsh family, and 
was also a man of cultivated tastes, high aims, and much 
research. 

The subject of the present sketch was the youngest of three 
children, and suffered the misfortune of losing his father when 
only three years old. This loss was, however, as far as possible, 
atoned for by the affectionate and discriminating guidance of his 
mother, a woman of great talent, untiring in devotion, persever- 
ance, and better still—in the words of her husband—“a cheerful, 
ever faithful and loving heart.” 

Quietly and steadily she led the inquiring minds of her 
children to gather knowledge, and almost unconsciously to apply 
it to the modes of life, while she carefully avoided that “ hot 
bed” mode of instruction which inevitably crushes the too great 
precocity with which the childhood of genius is too frequently 
attended. Though a succession of serious accidents hindered 
the progress of his early instruction, William Jones, at the age 
of seven, was placed at Harrow School. Truly the child is 
father to the man. Napoleon, when at Brienne, raised forts and 
bastions of the snow, and alternately headed the parties formed 
to attack and defend them, giving all the energies of his mind to 
the military tactics and details of the proceedings. 

Sir William Jones, aided by Bennet, afterwards Bishop of 
Cloyne, and the celebrated Dr. Parr, divided the fields of Harrow 
in the manner of the states of Greece, appointed hillocks to be 
denominated fortresses for each state, but made the Councils, 
memorials, harangues, and arrangements of legislation, political 
economy and Civil Government the points of interest in each 
siege laid to beleagured cities in this mimic warfare. 
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Though meeting with but little encouragement, save from his 
mother, William Jones continued, by the most unwearied ap- 
plication, to increase the knowledge he so dearly prized. He 
wished to be a solid, well-trained scholar, equipped at all points 
for life’s battle. 

When he was fifteen Dr. Thackeray resigned the head-master- 
ship of Harrow School. It was a singular and misjudged rule 
of this master never to applaud the compositions of his pupils, 
however excellent they might be, from a misguided notion he 
had acquired that “ praise would only make them vain and idle.” 
Yet his private testimony respecting Jones was that “if he were 
left naked and friendless on Salisbury Plain, he would, neverthe- 
less, find the way to fame and riches.” 

His successor, Dr. Sumner, with a far finer appreciation of 
character, and a clearer knowledge of the more delicate organisa- 
tion of genius, which is often accompanied by a sensitive weak- 
ness of mind, entered with deeper interest into the schoolboy’s 
aspirations, the natural result being that the two years passed 
under his care produced the most remarkable improvement. In 
addition to the prescribed school routine, he studied Hebrew and 
made acquaintance with the elements of Arabic, while Sumner 
declared that he was a greater proficient in the Greek idiom than 
himself. His eye, which had been frightfully injured when he was 
a little child, became at last so affected by his constant application, 
that books were, for some time, interdicted. His compositions, 
however, were continued, and profiting by his popularity amongst 
his schoolfellows, he induced the younger boys to act as his 
amanuensis, passing the intervals of his time in learning chess 
by practising the games of Philidor. 

During his school life he employed his leisure hours in the 
acquirement of French, arithmetic, Italian, and the elements of 
botany and geology. 

His destined profession was that of the law, but his disinclina- 
tion to abandon his classical studies, and the earnest representa- 
tions of Dr. Sumner, induced an alteration of plan, and in the 
year 1764 he matriculated at University College, Oxford. 

At this period he had attained a greater share of distinction 
than is usually gained by the schoolboy, from his imitations of 
classic writers and even by his English poems. The fruits of his 
industry were secured to him bya most tenacious memory, while 
he was especially marked by that steadfastness of character 
which is shown in the fact that those subjects which were the 
pursuit and pleasure of his manhood, were invariably those in 
which his childhood delighted; to this a charm was added by 
the kindly cheerfulness of his disposition, which plainly showed 
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the love which had shed its influence over his early years. His 
mother, still and ever his dear and cherished friend, removed to 
Oxford for the sake of being near him, and every interval from 
his laborious studies was devoted to her and his sister. He was 
not a Vates, a Seer, he never sought to impart new currents of 
thought, or enrich British literature, religion or philosophy ; his 
especial talents seemed to have been for languages, not for senti- 
ment, emotion, or inward meanings. His partiality for Oriental 
literature was now fully displayed, while the study of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and fencing formed the recreations for his lighter 
hours. In 1765 he became tutor to Lord Althorpe then a child 
of seven years old. He abandoned the thoughts of a profession 
and accepted this post on account of his wish to relieve his 
mother and sister as early as possible from any decrease of their 
small income. Inthe year following he obtained a professor- 
ship, and refused an appointment offered to him by the Treasury 
of Interpreter of Eastern languages. In 1768 he executed a 
French translation for the King of Denmark of an Oriental 
work—the life of Nadir Shah. This arduous undertaking, which 
required a perfect knowledge of the two languages, was com- 
pleted in a year. It was about this period that he composed a 
grammar of the Persian language. When his pupil proceeded 
to Harrow, Jones turned his attention to the law, and was 
admitted into the Temple in 1770, and four years afterwards was 
called to the Bar, having in the interval published his celebrated 
Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry. He now, however, deter- 
mined to suspend his linguistic studies for a time, and to devote 
himself to the duties of his profession, a resolution which he 
faithfully kept, though at the same time he took so enlarged a 
view of his legal studies as to make them the key-stones to 
history, civil polity and international law. 

He had, indeed, been encouraged by Lord North to look for- 
ward to a judgeship in Bengal, but this most cherished prospect 
was, perhaps, somewhat delayed by his political sentiments 
regarding the injustice of the American War, which he had 
broadly asserted, and in no vacillating verbiage either, in a 
magnificent Latin Ode on the subject. In the year 1780 he 
stood for the city of Oxford, but, finding his chance of election 
but small, he withdrew before the contest commenced, declaring 
that he could not change his “ political opinions though he would 
cheerfully have sacrificed not only an Indian Judgeship of £6,000 
a year, but a Nabobship of as many millions,” which sentence 
proves the utter absence of anything venal in his nature—a man 
to sacrifice a fortune to a principle. How different from those 
Kings and Ministers who have the destinies of millions in their 
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hands, and who so often sacrifice thousands of valuable lives for 
their own pride and convenience. What would Jones have said 
of a minister who, to keep in office, pandered to the tastes of 
those who could give him the votes, and sacrificed his country 
to retain his place? How would he have judged some worthy 
but infirm politician, led solely by personal likings and anti- 
pathies, sometimes dangerously violent and impulsive, at others 
vacillating and inane? Such statesmen are tacit traitors to their 
country, they have the ethics of successful mechanics, and undo 
all the good worked by their great predecessors, for they believe 
their exclusion from power to be the only real national misfor- 
tune. Some might say that Sir William Jones was ready to 
sacrifice himself for a false ideal, but none could doubt his innate 
nobility and strength. Shortly after his retirement from the 
chance of election, he wrote a dialogue on the principles of 
Government, a scholarly work, which he called a “Jeu d’esprit,” 
but for the publication of which the Dean of St. Asaph was 
served with an indictment, Jones, however, at once owned him- 
self the author of it, and alleged that every proposition in it 
was strictly conformable to the Laws and Constitution of Eng- 
land. 

In 1783 he received the appointment as Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William. At the same time the 
honour of knighthood was conferred upon him, and in the April 
following his yet more earnestly desired wish was accomplished 
by his marrying Anna Maria, daughter of the best. of bishops, 
Dr. Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph. Immediately after his 
marriage he embarked, full of hopeful anticipation, for India, 
occupying the period of the voyage in additional study of the 
Eastern law and languages, and making most of the few days 
when the ship stopped at Joanna by writing a most interesting 
account of that island. He also sketched a plan of the various 
subjects to which his inquiries were to be directed during his 
residence in Asia, as well as studying six works connected with 
the literature of the East. In addition to which he proposed 
translating the Psalms and the Gospel of St. Luke into Arabic 
and Persian. 

In the following September he landed at Calcutta, and at the 
close of a year entered on his judicial functions, thus commenc- 
ing a period of the most laborious duties lightened by the 
earnest happiness which flows from a heartfelt. love of all pure 
and beautiful things in art and nature. 

He soon projected the formation of a society modelled after 
the Royal Society of England, which in January, 1784, com- 
menced its sittings under his auspices, and under the name of 
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the Asiatic Society. Some months after this he was attacked 
by his “ seasoning fever,” as he terms it, and the long hours of 
his convalescence were amused by the revival of his old pursuit 
of botany, a science which he declares to be “the most lovely 
and fascinating branch of natural knowledge.” With the 
glorious vegetation of India before him, glowing under that 
tropic sky which intensifies and beautifies every colour, he 
poured forth his vast stores of learning, and, like the poets in 
whom he delighted, gave a ten-fold charm to every bud, leaf, 
and blossom. Let any man who thinks of botany as a dry 
science of dreary Greek and Latin names, &c., given by Piiny, 
Linnzus, and others, turn to Sir William Jones for enlighten- 
ment, and he will find that all the knowledge he can boast of 
may be brought to elucidate flower literature, and yet that a 
wide field may be unexplored by him. 


** With childlike, credulous affection 
Behold thelr tender buds expand, 
Emblems of our great resurrection, 
And of a bright and better land.” 


In the year 1788 Sir William Jones, who had attained a complete 
knowledge of the Sanscrit, undertook, with the concurrence of 
Lord Cornwallis, and at the expense of the Government, a 
digest and English translation of the Hindu and Mahommedan 
laws, for the reference and guidance of courts of law in the East. 
In order to accomplish this he selected a sufficient number of 
the most learned Hindu and Mahommedans for the task of 
compilation, while he applied himself to the arrangement of the 
whole, but unfortunately he did not live to effect the translation. 
This was afterwards achieved by Mr. Colebrooke. 

During this period his leisure hours were devoted to those 
translations of Eastern literature for which he has been so 
justly celebrated. He does not appear to have suffered much ; 
no wail of pain or touch of tragedy, no complex gifts so often 
self-destroying and fatal, because as a rule circumstances are 
adverse for their development, can be traced in his character or 
faculties. His ambitious yearnings were fairly gratified. Sir 
William Jones was a calm, strong, and intellectual man, who 
never ran any chance of shipwreck or slow heartbreak. The 
absence of passion and poetic dreams was his salvation: he 
wrestles amid no storms, no mental struggles; he is a mildly 
shining star, not an intellectual passionate comet. Dissipation 
and sentimental sensuality had no hold over his brain. His was 
indeed the “story of a faithful soul.” 

The influence of the climate on the health of his wife now 
compelled him to urge her return to her native land, though as 
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he confides to his friends, he was conscious that when he lost her 
he would “feel like a man with one side paralysed.” 

In the year 1793 she unwillingly left him and sailed for Eng- 
land, in the hope that he would follow her as soon as the digest 
was completed. “But man proposes and God disposes,” and the 
following year smiled on his grave. Having walked out late one 
evening he lingered imprudently in an unwholesome place and 
complained on his return of aguish symptoms, which, however, 
resulted in inflammation of the liver, and in less than a week his 
illness terminated fatally on 27th April, 1794. 

Though, in his own words, he understood eight languages 
critically, eight less perfectly, and twelve least perfectly, he re- 
garded philological studies as a means rather than an end, con- 
sidering them merely as the keys wherewith to unlock the 
treasures of both ancient and modern ages, At the time of his 
death he had planned not fewer than twenty-three additional 
works in the literature of the East. 

Noue can deny the splendid talents with which this gifted 
man was endowed or the true nobility of his heart and intellect, 
which made him universally beloved. Yet, as he himself re- 
marks, far more was effected by the indomitable izdustry and 
perseverance which were his marked characteristics ; he had the 
greatest contempt for the idleness which induces a man to lead 
a purely contemplative life which is nearly always the outgrowth 
of selfishness, and a want of intensity of purpose. To his in- 
dustry and perseverance, fostered by the loving tenderness, care, 
and sympathy of a clever mother, he attributed his success, more 
than by the possession of rare talents, which are almost useless 
if unattended by the above-named qualifications. He had ever 
a noble plan or purpose in life ; and here we might remark that 
the chief faults of the present day in nearly all dramas, poems, 
and works of art are their finite views, the crushing of the highest 
and purest imaginative ideal to give place to some vulgar or de- 
graded form of naturalism, so that we almost shrink at the re- 
volting aspect of materialism in any form. If art can realise, it 
can also elevate and exalt. We want no misrepresentations of 
human nature, no stilted periods, but a poetic and beautiful, if 
realistic picture-—not always of cloud cities and fantastic dreams, 
not of despair and death, and the fatigue of over-stimulated 
nerves and senses, but of hope and futurity. Sir William Jones, 
with the weight of all his learning, was never a pessimist nor 
materialist ; he saw the light beyond the tomb. 








MERE SHAKINGS. 
By F, J. KEAN. 


‘* Tis sweet to play the fool in time and place ; 
And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile ; 
The grave in merry measures frisk about, 
And many a long repented word bring out. 
Since to be talkative, I now commence, 

Let wit cast off the sullen yoke of sense.” 


THE OpyssEY, Pope, Book XV. 


“ MUSTAPHA,” (quoth the Pacha of many tales). “ Mustapha, 
make a memorandum never again to accept an offer, I am con- 
vinced that a volunteer story is worth nothing.” 

“Your Highness spoke rashly, for I think most will agree that 
few things are parted with more readily than are good stories, and 
I hold that, of all places, on board ship is the place where they 
are most readily parted with. Inthe smoking-room of a students’ 
club many a venerable anecdote related of some hero of the 
Stone Age is perpetuated to the present day. . In a regimental 
mess many an ancient witticism finds refuge in the decrepity of 
its senutude. Amidst a coterie of Press men or authors, occa- 
sionally a really good thing is resuscitated, but of all other places, 
or of all other companies, the smoking-room of a large passenger 
steamboat, late in the evening, after “lights out,’ when two or 
three or more are gathered together, there is the home of the 
anecdote. In that snug warm room on the upper deck, snug and 
quiet in all weathers, under the dim light of one of the “ ship’s 
duty-lamps,” allowed to hang there all night, a man may safely 
tell, what would pass for his stalest little joke, among his daily 
associates, in the certainty that to two-thirds of his audience it 
will be fresh as paint, and that the remaining third of his audience 
had not heard it for so long a time that they had forgotten it. 
Those who meet in such a place come from many different parts 
of the world, and belong to such diverse lines of life, that an only 
occasional traveller seldom has to listen toan old story, while the 
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oldest traveller will frequently hear something to make a note of, 
and I confess that, for the most part my “shakings” have been 
collected in that part of the ships decks. Up to now, some of 
my readers may have been a little mystified by the title I have 
chosen. I cannot quote in explanation one of the newest 
glossaries of nautical terms, for evidently the work of a landsman, 
who thinks it necessary to explain “hulker,” “ shiver-my-timbers,” 
“Davy Jones,” and other such obsolete terms, that I have not 
heard them used bya seaman in the dog-watch I have been at 
it, while he quite ignores “shakings,” and “mere shakings,” words 
perhaps as often as any in the mouth of every seaman of to-day 
as any I am, therefore, reduced to define it myself. Shakings 
are the sweepings of the deck gathered together after the day’s 
work is done; they are chiefly composed of the ends of yarns, 
and are carefully stowed away, to be afterwards sold at the same 
price at which sailor's bread can be bought, to marine-store 
dealers to be re-spun into good yarns. “Mere shakings,” is a 
term used by seamen to express worthless men—insignificance— 
and in my—ahem !—modesty is the term I have used to name my 
collection of ends of yarns gathered about the decks ofships. Not 
crying, however, by any means over my marine wares, I_ mean 
just immediately to emulate, in a kind of paraphrase, an itinerant 
vendor of fish whose roarI heard 1n Petticoat Lane, quietly drown- 
ing the squeaky voice of a little jew who announced “twenty 
sovereigns for a shilling couldn’t do it, but for a great over-flow 
of the Bank of England,” “Fat and flicking three for two half- 
pence, fresh out o’ the sea, if there’s a bad’n among’em, you can 
have it for nothing.” 

So I open my show of fun and folly, fresh out of the sea I can 
assure you. I have observed, with the keenness and satisfaction 
of an anecdotonian, that the single-passage narration is hecoming 
more and more appreciated, so much so, that I am told it is by 
no means an uncommon practice among readers to begin such 
more lengthy romances as possess popularity at the end of the 
yarn. I need not, therefore, very forcibly impress upon the reader 
the fact, that I am offering twenty yarn ends for less than the 
price of one ordinary good yarn, “couldn’t do it, but for an over- 
flow of the ‘shaking cask,’” still I pray you to believe “if there 
isa bad’n among ’em you can have it for nothing.” 

I once heard in the smoking-room of a large P. and O. steamer, 
when some fifteen or twenty passengers were there assembled 
over the noxious weed, a contention between two American offi- 
cers, who had taken part on opposite sides in the battle of Bull’s 
Run. They were not vindicating the conduct of their respective 
sides in that memorable rout of armed mobs, but much to the 
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amusement of some of the older English officers, and not a little 
to the amazement of some of the younger ones, he of the 
Confederates was nobly endeavouring to show how he had run 
away faster and further than he of the Federals. A fact, which 
he of the Federal violently contested. It was a good example of 
that characteristic of the Yankee, which makes him so ready to 
enter into a contention of any description. That is, his perfect 
shamelessness under defeat, the cheerful readiness with which he 
is prepared to retire the moment he believes that it will be 
unprofitable for him to continue the contest. I hope I shall not 
be accused of putting the foregoing statement forward to his 
discredit as a brave man, for no one knows better than I, how 
brave a man it sometimes takes to make a good apparent coward. 

I give my word I will not turn more of my reminiscences into 
sermonoids, but come to another yarn end as fast as I can, 
spinning it out under a low tension. 

The American’s barefaced admission of conspicuous cowardice 
in the face of the enemy drew every one’s attention, and brought 
out an old Jndian colonel at a good opportunity with a story of 
a dozen field officers terrified half out of their uniforms by a 
donkey. A swell assembly of military dons were adjudicating 
ata series of trials of mountain guns preparatory to adopting one 
for use in one of our small hill wars, for which an expedition was 
fitting out at the time. Among them was a very remarkable piece, 
the invention of a nephew of a junior clerk in a Government 
office. It was said to be especially adapted for defile fighting 
and was to be fired direct from the back of the camel or other 
animal transporting it. Its discharge was expected to be the 
most effective upon collected masses at short ranges of any 
weapon yet invented. The missiles being heavy charges of 
copper jagged bolts, old brass padlocks, or brass nuts, and such 
other waste metals from the Government workshops as, to the 
official mind, might appear valueless, its advocates recom- 
mended the arm as economical. It being the patent of a man 
connected with a man in the Government employ, every facility 
was of course given for a fair trial, and preparation were made 
to secure a fair decision of the umpires. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


_ For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, 
teartburn, and Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, 
carlet, Jungle, and other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 
omplaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. “It 


“SAVED MY LIFE,” 


for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me, Ina few days I was quite well.”"—Evxtract from a letter of 
', Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Yrs. Morgan, Turtry, Gipson, Dowsine, Carr Jackson, Miung, and others have given unvualified 
testimony in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Lottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d, 11s., 


and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


FROM 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINCDOM 


CONTINENT 
ESTIMATES FREE. 
HUDSON’S 
FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES 


VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO, 
BRIGHTON AND PARIS. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


In consequence of Imitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the Public, LEA ano PERRINS beg to draw attention to the tact that 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus— 


Lea Witenes Cy 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
—— EXTRACT. 
ne OF MEAT. 


Being the finest Meat-flavouring Stock, USE it for 
Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 


Efficient Tonic. Highly recommended as “ Night 
Cap,” instead of alcoholic drinks. 


Only sort guaranteed Genuine by Baron Liebig, 

















Extracts sold as BARON LIEBIG’S have no connection with the Baron, 








